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Subscribers should bear in mind 
the RURAL WORLD is stopped 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
ap a constantly increasing 
list we allow old subscribers to 
NEW name with their own for one 
and to add at any time NEW pames a 
fifty cents each—but renewals with 
new names are at one dollar a year. W' 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 
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THE RENTER SYSTEM AND FER- 
TILITY. 

maintenance of soil fertility! What 

a familiar sound in that plfrase. There’s 
ioubt about the fruit born of much 
iiscussion 6n this subject. The prodigal 
farmer has been held up as a horrible 
sxample of wastefulness and such cor- 
respondence as the following. while not 


mmon, is a weathervane of economic 


“I have lived on this farm 


lencies: 


Open to conviction. “Be bold, and ever 
yet be bold,” is a motto which makes 
heroes, both of war and peace. “Be bold, 
but not too boid,”” makes with its touch 
of -eaution no less a hero, and oftener 
wins the battle because our hero's self- 
confidence is tempered by a proper 
respect for the opinions of others; and 
therein alone is it possible to increase 
one’s knowledge. 

As the doctors do not agree, we do not 
propose to deliver any dictum on the 
subject of fall plowing, merely giving a 
few of the pros and cons by way of sug- 
gestion. The reader can then consider 
the arguments with a discriminating 
mind, and decide if the practice is prac- 
tieable in his case. 

An eminent authority states that soil 
should not be exposed during the winter, 
that a rye or other cover crop should 
always be sown. It is also argued that 


fall plowed lands are subject to much 
chemical loss by leaching, and to me- 
chanical loss by washing; that unless 


fall plowed land is planted early in the 
following spring. weeds get a start in 
the race or else an extra ploughing is 
required to turn them under; that if 
manure is put on the land during the 
winter the favorite method of plowing it 
under can not be followed, and in soft 
weather the ground gets badly cut up 
by the wheels of the manure wagon. 
There may be other objections to this 
practice, but the above includes the most 
obvious. 





or thirty-seven years, When I began 
rirming. the land preduced from forty to 
ty) bushels per acre, I have followed a 
$ 1 of rotation and manuring in order 
‘> keep up the gel, end new 
and will yield from sixty-five to-seventy- 
ive bushels of corn per acre! .*.* ** 
This man owned his farm, and while 
not every farm owner has been so wise, | 
s doubtful if the man quoted would | 
ive made the above flattering record 
id he rented the place from a landlord. 
The point we wish to make is, that the 
tenant system, for which the landlord is 
.ccountable quite as much as the lessee, 
argely responsible for the terrible | 
of soil fertility, which carried to 
ts logical and historical limit, means im- 
poverished and abandoned farms. No 
early tenant will look beyond the imme- 
jiate season. Why should he manure 
ind which would make returns for his 
Even long lease occupants 
nder our American system are chary of 
-conomic plans for the future. “I'll get 
I can out of it while I am here, and 
levil take the hindmost." 
The census reports for 1900 show a to- 
tal of 4,564,641 farms in the United States. 
269.728 of which are operated by owners, 
nd 1,244,913 by tenants. There has been 
slight decrease In twenty years of the 
ercentage of farms operated by owners, 
but in the last ten years absolutely no 
hange has occurred. It is interesting to 
te the range in different states, from 


waste 


essor? 





North Carolina, with 44 per cent. of 
wher occupancy, to 99 per cent. in Okla- 
homa Missouri is. above the average 
with 74 per cent. 
he ideal e¢ ity is PP d to 
ne where every individual owns his 
wn home. The very meaning and senti- 


f the word “home” are so closely 
ated with ownership that the aver- 
ge renter is little better than a nomad. 
facts do not justify hope for this 
in condition of farm tenure, and 
wever responsible the yearly tenant 
may be for the wasteful soil rob- 
now fertile farms, there are good 
ns for improvement in our house- 


a system 
recital of the details of the English 
me of land tenures may not show 
‘at the English farmer is any better off 
his American cousin; but one fact 
nclusively proven and in the draw- 
* of leases it is held as of primary im- 
t e. and that is the keeping up of 
roductive capacity of the soil. The 
‘rd requires that forage trops must 
sumed on the place; that all ma- 
specially liquid, which is gathered 
tern and pumped out for distribu- 
Ss carefully conserved and applied; 
meadows are to be mowed and 
in alternate years, unless an an- 
ressing be given; a systematic 
of specified crops is required. 
‘ses are very strict, but as a mat- 
ustom a tenant who is fulfilling 
rit of the contract and not racking 
d to destruction, is allowed as 
iberty as our American renter. 
“ult is that, althéugh some of this 
e soil has seen a thousand yearly 
‘Ss. the erops are as luxuriant as 


FALL PLOWING. 


virtues of fall plowing there is 
difference of opinion existing 
‘rmers, which shows that agri- 

< not yet an exaet science where- 
therents may Jay.dewn or follow 
rules of farm praetice. In fall 
*. as in almost all other methods 
~dure in preparing, seeding. har- 
=the husbandman must use h's 
‘S- acquired by experience and 
rd back it up with his judgment 


‘ltending an encampment, 


On the other hand it is maintained, by 
jpethaps a majority of farmers, wok fall 
plowing can be prosecuted at i 

lor the year i ‘ena 


jand full f press! rk; at 
ull ©} e: ee 
| fall plowed land ressng pork 


| thawing becomes mé@llow and éven / “in 
}texture, that stubble and weeds turned 
under decompose and by planting time 
jare ready for appropriation as plant 
food; that crops like oats can be put in 
;much earlier and with less anxiety. 

One advantage of fall plowing is that 
jit enables the land to absorb and store up 
| more water for plant use than does the 
| unplowed solid land. Another is that 
it dries out quicker, so that it can be 
worked earlier in the spring. These two 
statements may seem contradictory, but 
they are easily reconciled. The water 


weary 
fresh the memory regarding the unlim- 
ited possibilities of the Golden State. 
One of the Dakotas brought with them a 
tame coyote, 


tions 


character and a success in 





penetrates through the loose furrows to 
the subsoil, where it remains to be drawn 
up by capillary attraction as soon as 
the ground is worked over with the disk 


harrow in the spring, and the surface 
gets dry and warm. The water, being 
below the furrow, does not make the 


ground as cool or as hard to work as if 
it were in the surface soil. An experi- 
ment made by Prof. King showed that 
unplowed land had evaporated or lost 
nine pounds of water to the square foot 
more than the fall plowed land from April 
90 to May 6. This was equal to one and 
three-quarter inches of rain in a week. 
There would be little need of irrigating 
the land if moisture was stored up in the 
subsoil, for the plant roots and the sun- 
shine to pump up when there was 4 
drouth, and the top soil stirred by fre- 
quent cultivation. 

The alert and discerning farmer will 
see that as usual there are two sides to 
the case. “You pays your money and 
you takes your choice."’ Your choice 
should depend upon whether the pre- 
ponderance of advantages fits your par- 
ticulur case. This is the art of farming. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Since our 
last “Pebbles’’ the Capitol City has been 
the scene of a great encampment of the 
G. A. R. The immense multitude of vet- 
erans and sightseers from all sections of 
our broad land taxed the capacity of the 
railroads. The event proved to be all 
that could be desired, and as has been 
said, “Without the firing of a gun 
Washington was surrendered, to the 
forces of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic.” The parade of the veterans from 
the Capitol to the White House was truly 
a sublime spectacle. To the sound of fife 
and drym, the mighty host of silver- 
haired veterans marched once more along 
the same avenue that trembled beneath 
their firm tread many years ago when, 
with flowers in the muzzles of their guns, 
they marched twenty-four abreast for 
two days and were reviewed by President 
Johnson. 

Notwithstanding hardships at- 

the veterans 
and visitors submitted to these with a 
contented and cheerful acquiescence. 

To the Easterner many of the dele- 
gates brought surprises that were both 
entertaining and instructive. The Kan- 
sas people, whose headquarters were at 
a prominent hotel, evidently believed in 

bini busi with pleasure, and 
with that object in view decorated the 
front of the hotel with almost every va- 
riety of products that the State pro- 
duced. Mammoth ears and tall stalks 
of corn, wheat sheaves, grasses of all 
kinds. mammoth pumpkins, fruits of 
every variety, were displayed advantage- 
ously. presenting a unique exhibit of what 
could be produced in the sandy soil of 


the 








/the members, 


and the resources of that region was 
liberally distributed. 


California had a building in which the 
might rest and incidentally re- 


while Florida exhibited a 
half-grown alligator, the latter attrac- 
appealing particularly to the 
younger element. 

We might dwell longer on the scenes 
incident to the encampment, but the 
reader has doubtless heard the story re- 
told by the visitor or read a complete 
account im the papers. Suffice it to say, 
the occasion was one of a most pleasant 
every partic- 
ular, 

* *« al 

A WILD WOLF.—Last Saturday the 
citizens residing in the vicinity of the 
Zoological Park were considerably ex- 
cited over the appearance of a ferocious 
wolf which, having escaped from the 
z00, proceeded to utilize his talents by 
challenging every canine to combat that 
crossed his path. Not content with fight- 
ing dogs, the beast attacked a child. The 
child's scream promptly brought the 
mother on the scene, who saw her child 
on the ground beneath what she supposed 
was a savage dog. The wolf's teeth were 
sunk in the back of ‘the child's head. The 
mother, after a fierce struggle with her 
bare hands, succeéded in rescuing ii 
little one, who was badly bitten. The wolf 
then disappeared, but was afterward cap- 
tured by the z00 {People. The beast was 
terribly. wounded | and was at once shot. 

- aa 
“ATLIN ms long-time 
‘and. the efficient eet Meson ai.) 
county” ceodicaaN of “the RURAL 
WORLD, Dype, writest 

‘“A) cold wave materialized last Mon- 
flay and the wéather has been rather cool 
for outdoor recreations. On Tuesday 
morning a heavy frost covered Mother 
ERarth with a carpet of white, indicating 
that King Winter will soon be upon his 
throne. Picking apples, cutting corn, dig- 
ging potatoes, and storing away the big 
yellow ‘pun’kins’ are the industries occu- 
pying the attention of the farmer these 
days. Gathering hickory nuts, walnuts, 
butternuts and hazlenuts form no small 
part of the recreation of the younger 
folks. The evenings, already lengthening, 
give ample opportunity for reading and 
study.’’ And the above is a good picture 
of the average American home. — 

. * > 

CAPITOL CHIMES.—Events of interest 
told in a few lines: 

A delegation of the G. A. R. from South 
Dakota called upon the President a few 
days ago for the purpose of paying their 
respects to the chief executive. One of 
however, took advantage 
‘of the occasion to present the President 
|with a basket of giant-sized Irish pota- 
jtoes, as an evidence of what that section 
could produce in that line. The President 
in a happy speech thanked the donors 
and declared they were the largest speci- 
mens he had ever seen. 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Immigration, just made public, states 
that 648,743 immigrants reached our shores 
last year, 466,369 being males. Italy sup- 
plied the largest number, 178,989. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has recently issued Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1h, entitled “The Home 
Fruit Garden: Preparation and Care.” 
It gives suggestions for adapting plants 
to the conditions prevailing, combining 
plants of various habits and growths, 
and for a combined fruit and vegetable 
garden. 

Another bulletin on the same line, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 156, entitled ‘The 
Home Vineyard, With Especial Refer- 
ence to Northern Conditions,” by W. H. 
Ragan, special agent of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, treats especially on sub- 
jects of interest to those who desire to 
grow grapes in a small way. The au- 
thor deplores the fact that grapes are 
not more frequently found growing on 
the farm, as grapes are easily culti- 
vated. 

The annual report of the dead letter 
office for the last fiscal year shows that 
over six million letters failed to reach 
their proper destination. The total num- 
ber of letters and packages being nearly 
nine millions. The letters contained 
money to the amount of $48,498. Commer- 
cial papers representing a face value of 
$1,399,926 find no owners. 

Henry A. Castle, auditor for the Post- 
office Department, has submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master-General his annual] report for the 
past fiscal year. The report indicates a 
healthy increase in revenues, and the rev- 
enues of the mail service are growing to 
be a leading feature of our national 
finances. The aggregate income of the 
Postoffice Department is $904,225,235.86. 
Stamps. postal cards and wrappers yield 
$121,848,047.26. 

The government has been entertaining 
for the past few days the Crown Prince 
of Siam. The Prince is delighted with 
America and is much interested in our 





agricultural resources. The distinguished 
guest has just received a thorough col- 
‘ 





@ profit of “less than Bothing” when he 
takes as his basis the Verage’’ crop as 
reported by the State National Agri- 
cultural Department. t is a wonder, 
indeed, that a man live and support 
a family on so smaliva return for his 
labor, but it is right There that the di- 
versifier has the ad lage of the farmer 
who pins his faith one crop alone. 
It is rarely the case Bhat all crops on 
the same farm are so mparly failures, still 
fit must be supposed a great many 
crops are below the 
From a busi 
seem that farming * 
can be shown that a 
eash as a daily lab 
spare than can the 
I could have worked 
year for the two 
fishing the other 
than I have on the 
farming is a decided & 
try it again next year, 
as a farmer, but the 
I have lived in the 
fore appreciate the 
life, and know the 
things that are not 
tion. 

We all know that t 
and to adapt ourse 
conditions we must 
seen men neglect to Gt 
the fall on the plea tha 
time; still in the spelt 
gets weedy, they will pa 















































P it would 
n't pay,” for it 
an can make more 
fand have time to 
faverage’’ farmer. 
be months of the 

past and gone 
and made more 
m, still I say 
fess, and I shali 


n into considera- 


“world do move," 
B to the changed 
io move. I have 
k their land in 
they didn't have 
, when the crop 
a man his own 


price to help them out Bf the weeds. Like 
the foolish virgins, ti@y put off a job 
that is of as much Mmportance as the 
Planting or cultivatin ahd instead of 
hiring,.the work, desi ™ iteals most 
needed put it off as jong as possible: 


Now I do not mean that breaking land 


cultivation, but my intention is to show 
how little importance is attached to 
preparation of land as compared with 
after cultivation. Both in Texas and 
Missouri I have seen fields of corn 
planted on land a part of which was 
broken in the fall, and in every instance 
it could be told to the row where the 
spring plowing began In a year like 
this the difference is not appreciable, 
but there are few seasons so nearly per- 
fect. It is safe to say that fall plowing 
will raise the ‘average’ 10 per cent. and 
the expense remains the same. This is 
but one of the many instances where a 
day’s work done at the right time is 
worth a week's labor at the wrong time. 


When a farmer makes up his mind to do 
a plece of work at the right time, re- 
gardiess of the “moon and minor diffi- 


culties, he is already on the road toward 
raising the average a few bushels higher. 
We will suppose that it costs $15 to 
raise and harvest an acre of cotton. If 
the yield is $20 the profit is %, and if the 
yield is $2% the profit is $10 per acre, or 
% per cent. increase in yield doubles the 
profit, so it is readily seen that to double 
the profit it is not necessary to double 
the yield. An average corn crop in Mis- 
souri is 30 bushels, and we will suppose it 
takes twenty-five bushels to pay rent and 
hand hire. That would leave you, sup- 
posing you cultivated 1% acres, 500 bush- 
els of corn for the year. But if you had 
farmed that land just a little better or 
had hauled out some of the manure now 
going to waste, you could easily have 
raised the average yield to thirty-five 
bushels and have for your profit 1,000 
bushels instead of 500. 

Few of us do as well as we know, for 
often a small patch that has been 
manured or well prepared shows us what 
we could have made by treating all alike. 
Don't increase the acreage and thereby 
the expense, but let us try to raise the 
yield even one bushel per acre, for often 
that bushel represents the total profit. 
Farming pays, but it won't pay a man 
unless he uses the best methods and de- 
votes some of his time studying the pos- 
sibilities and needs of his farm. If an- 
other man has a better method than you 
have, give it a trial. My crops are not 
even “average,” but I hope to profit by 
my own mistakes as well as the mistakes 
of others, and trust Providence for a 
more propitious season next year. 

H. F. GRINSTEAD. 

Tarrant County, Texas. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: How the odd 
jobs do stare us in the face as winter 
draws near. The seeding is all done but 
an acre of oats, fourteen acres of wheat 
and six of rye when that acre is in; 
then there will be five acres of oats and 
two of beardiess barley. There are ten 
or fifteen loads of manure to go out, and 
as many loads of stone to haul on the 
Toad for our road tax. Then we have 
eight loads of coal to get, and three of 
shingles for a barn which has to have one 
side re-roofed. Ourtwoloadsof canearein 
the barn and must go to the mill in a few 
days, our farm road needs two days’ 
work, some attention must be paid to a 
few gullies on a hillside; we have a day 
or two of grubbing to do this fall, and a 
dozen cords of stovewood to cut, and, 
really. if we would look around a little 
we could find several other things that 








in the fall will eliminate the necessity of | 


Our cowpea hay was made under diffi- 
culties; it rained for a week while it was 
curing, but it came out all right and we 
have a valuable lot of feed. It certainly 
does take a great deal of rain to damage 


cowpea hay, and [ have learned more 
about the plant this year than I ever 
knew before 

One thing has caused me a deal of 


study this fall, and I have made up my 
mind to do something that | have always 


MAX R, 
President of the 8t 


opposed and which | am sure 
that is, to fall plow ten or fifteen acres. 
I wish everyone who practices fall break- 
ing would read an article by Prof, Hil- 
gard on “Why Ancient Civilization Flour- 
ished in Arid Regions,’ in the Septem- 
ber “North American Review."’ He gives 
good reasons why lands in such regions 
retain their fertility for ages, and one 


is wrong 


of fertility by leacmog under heavy rain- 


fall. This leaching 15 assisted by fall 
plowing, 7s our heaviest rains often fall 
in December, and again in Februar, -nd 
March, and when all conditions are (a- 


vorable, as they must be when the land 
is fall broken, the loss of fertility must 
be great. One reason for fall plowing 
this year is that cutworms have done us 
a great deal of damage for several years 
past and we fear them next year; fall 
breaking is almost sure to prevent their 
doing serious damage 

The annual hunting nuisance has be- 
gun and a lot of hoodiums from town 
were on an adjoining farm to-day. In 
Ohio it requires written permission to 
hunt on the lands of another, and as I 
do not intend to give such permission I 
will prosecute the first scoundrel I catch 


on the farm with dog and gun, We have 
very few quail left and I want to protect 
those we have, as I value them for the 


good they do in destroying insects as well 
as weed seeds. A young man from town 
has no more right on my north field 
shooting than I have in Mr. Bushnell’s 
seed warebuuse chasing rats with a bull 
terrier and a fice dog, and I propose to 
assert my rights just as he would if 
Judge Wilkinson and I came in to chase 
rats whenever we wanted a little recrea- 
tion. 

The other day I passed a schoolhouse in 
my own county that did not have a sin- 
gle outbuilding of any kind excepting one 
closet. This reminds me that I saw but 
one such schoolhouse in Missouri, and 
thanks to the kindness of a RURAL 
WORLD reader the matter has been 
mended by this time. Such things as 
these are more often the result of care- 
lessness than anything else. One hates 
to mention such matters, but it is very 
important that every schoolhouse be sup- 
plied with a shelter for at least part of | 
the winter fuel, for use in wet, snowy | 
weather, and with two privies, one for 
the use of the boys and the other for the 
girls of the school. There is in every 
community some public spirited man, such 
as. I found down in the Ozarks, Who will | 
donate the lumber, and others who will | 
give their time to put up such buildings, 
and I know that no one will regret it 
after they are once erected. 

Again, every schoolhouse ougnt to have 
plenty of shade trees about it, not for- 
getting a few evergreens and some orna- 
mental shrubs. Our own has a grand old 


feet, 


a dozen smali walnut trees. 
evergreens and the shrubs, but they will 


trees. 





should be done before cold weather. One 


pay 
(# 


Nov 1 1909 ' 


AY OF COLI 


wNGRE oS 


jit will 





reason is that they are not subject to loss | 


elm whose branches spread nearly 100 
and three fine locusts, besides half 
It lacks the 


be there next year, for I have said that 
if my Ozark friend can give lumber for 
{public use I can do as much by planting 


October 17.—The last rye was put in 


make hundreds of dollars worth of eggs. 
: Cc. D. LYON. 
Higginsport, O. 


ST. LOUIS HORSE 





SHOW. 


The sixth annual Horse Show opens at 


| the Coliseum November 34, and the newly 
lelected president, 


Mr. Max R. Orthwein, 
entries and in Interest 
outshine all its predecessors. 


predicts that in 


ORTHWEIN, 

Louls Horse Show Association. 
| Twelve thousand dollars in purses and 
| plate is offered, covering sixty-eight 


classes of events. Besides being society 
functions of dazzling brilliancy, the Horse 
Show stimulates interest in the noblest 
of man's four-footed friends- the horse, 








A MISSOURIAN IN TEXAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Ten days 
ago | was admiring the well tilled farms 
lof Ontario with their high grade beef 
|cattle; for the past six “ays I have been 
driving over the rough roads, up!and pas- 
tures and rich valleys of Palo Pinto, 
| Young, Jack, Stephens and Wise counties, 
; Texas, on the brakes of the Brazos and 
| the upper waters of the Trinity rivers. 





I have found the atmosphere breezy, 
| water distinctly bad and scarce, agri- 
Nanya very primitive, pev,'e pleasant 


and hospitable, but houses far apart and 
farmers grumbling. 





This district is mostly away off from 
the railroad, and I have covered over 200 
miles in buggy riding during the past 
week and gathered up a few notes which 
jmay interest your readers, 





I reached my railroad terminus at Min- 
;eral Wells one bright sunny day at noon. 
| This is a pretentious watering place in 
the northeast corner of Palo Pinto county 
jon the hills overlooking the Brazos river. 
It has no springs but quite a number of 
wells, each producing a water with pe- 
jcullar propertiess This summer it has 
‘claimed 44.000 visitors. and has a normal 
|population of about 1,000. It is a health 
resort for the southern Texans in sum- 
|mer, but I am no traveling advertising 
{medium and will content myself with 
| quoting the remarks of the native “Jehu” 
|who drove me around on the afternoon 
jot my arrival, and who, in reply to my 
\inquiry as to the efficacy of the waters, 
| made the following statement: ‘‘We have 
|a fine climate here, but our waters do not 
suit ali complaints. It don’t suit con- 
sumption. Lots of consumptive patients 
try it, but it kills them off in about a 
week. It finishes off dropsical patients in 
la few days. Oh, we have lots of funer- 
als; but you see these people are nearly 
dead when they come, and the wells don’t 
|have a fair chance. When a feller from 
j the city, who is plumb wore out with 
hard work comes to the wells, if he don’t 
| drink much of the water, our climate 
soon braces him up and he goes back to 
work in a week or two as hungry as a 
| hawk. They never stay longer than 
j|two weeks.” N. B.—There is no oppor- 
| tunity for gormandizing. 

| I took the Jehu’s tip; I did not drink 
|much of the water, my appetite was all 
right next morning, and I got him to 
{drive me fifty miles over to Graham, the 











county seat of Young. The road leads 
jup the Loving valley, the first few miles 
\of which is a miserably sandy, rocky 


|stretch of soil with a growth of stunted 
| post oaks; further along there are a few 
|good farms, but cotton looked not to ex- 
ceed one-quarter of a bale. Considerable 
wheat was planted and showing above 
ground, and several meadows of Johnson 
grass, which had produced its second cut- 
jing, was affording a fresh bite for the 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


We are pleased to note the appointment 
as milk inspector of the city of St. Louis, 
Mr. Robt. H. Pethebridge, than whom a 
better man for the place could scarcely be 
found. Mr. Pethebridge combines years 
of practical experience in scientific dairy 
work with an integrity of purpose that 
promises well for the new milk law. 


Last week's stock receipts at Chicago 
were unusually heavy, approximating 
3%,356 head of cattle. hogs and sheep 
received in six days. Shippers ought to 
know that such a glut is bound to reduce 
prices. With feed as plentiful as it is in 
this country it will pay to hold on to ev- 
erything not in the pink of condition. 


Reports from Missouri indicate that 
not more than § per cent. of the area 
sown to wheat last year, the largest on 
record, will be seeded this year, the long 
spell of wet weather having deiayed 
Plancing beyond the time considerad safe. 
A freer movement of wheat is expected, 
as farmers are getting ready to finish 
threshing from stack. 


A committee appointed by the last con- 
vention of the operative millers of the 
United States has been in conference 
with Frederic W. Taylor, chief of the 
Department of Agriculture, of tne Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, working out 
the details of a plan to exhibit in the 
Agricultural building at the World’s Fair 
a five-story, 100-barrel flour mill with 
a glass side, through which all the mod- 
ern machinery can be séen in active 
operation from bottom to top floor. 


Mr. Max R.. Orthwein, president of the 
St. Louis Horse Show Association, is a 
hative of St. Louis, and a gon of the late 
Charlies F. Orthwein, from whom he in- 
herited a considerable fortune. Atihough 
still a very young man, Mr. Orthwein has 
made his mark in the business world. He 
is pushing and enterprising and his untir- 
ing energy has kept the horse-show 
movement booming from the time he took 
hold of it. Mr. Orthwein is a great lover 
of horses, and is the owner of some of the 
finest harness and saddle horses in Amer- 
ica, 


A marked reduction in the wages of 
labor in England is reported in the Lon- 
don “Chamber of Commerce Journal.” 
The opposite is the case in this country, 
higher wages being paid than ever be- 
fore, Still, the rate of wages for the 
laboring man has not advanced in pro- 
portion to the profits or volume of busi- 
ness by the large manufacturers. And’ 
while wages are higher the cost of living 
is also greater. So the net advantage to 
the wage earner in these days of pros- 
perity is his “steady job.’ There are 
fewer men out of work. The scarcity of 
farm hands has become so marked that 
many farmers are considering a reduc- 
tion of operations to a one-man basis. 


The first building to be completed on 
the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was the Press building, which, 
with the assistance of ninety-two mem- . 
bers of the Chicago Press Club, was ded- 
icated on Saturday last. The exercises 
were appropriate and graceful. A ban- 
quet was given in the evening to the 
Chicago Press Club by the World’s Fair 
committee and the St. Louis press, dur- 
ing which a tremendous amount of en- 
thusiasm for the World’s Fair was de- 
veloped. There is a strong feeling of at- 
tachment between the pencil pushers of 
the two cities, many famous names being 
associated with both places. The work 
vi consiiuction on buildings at the 
World's Fair grounds is well advanced, 
and without hurry or delay the palaces 
will be completed and exhibits installed 
for what, even the Chicago men admit, 
will be the unrivalled event of its kind in 
history. 


The great coal strike has ended, the 
men going back to work, while the com- 
fl inted by Presid Roose- 
velt deliberates upon the merits of the 
case. This decision will mark a notable 
epoch in the history of industrial evolu- 
tion and will clarify the view of arbi- 
tration as a sedative for labor diseases. 
We trust that the commission will not 
stop at conclusions on rates of wages and 
conditions of labor that ought to pre- 
vail-in the anthracite region. There are 
more important questions which for the 
future's sake should be settled. What 
sort of an organization is the United 
Mine Workers’ Union and is it responsi- 
ble? Can it be trusted to keep its con- 
tracts? Has it done all it could to pre- 
vent crime and violence during its 
strikes? Many others of a similar im- 
port touching strikes in general should 
receive the consideration of this tribunal. 
The objection to recourse to arbitration 
boards is that the capitalist being a 
property owner is a responsible party to 
the decree of arbitration, while labor 
unions are irresponsible and having fio 
legal status—not being incorporated—are 
not amenable to the arbitrators’ decision. 
Labor can not hope for much from arbi- 
tration until it puts itself in a position 
of responsibility. When each party to“ 
labor contract can be held to its observ- 
ance then will light break on this dark 











and vexed problem. 
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The Dairy 





FALL PASTURE TO WINTER FEED- 
ING 

The sudden change from fall pasture 
to winter feed is a subject that has not 
been discussed in dairy papers nor by 
members of dairy associations so far as 
we have observed, Yet it is a matter of 
great importance. All intelligent dairy- 
men are agreed that a sudden change of 
feed seems to throw a cow off her bal- 
ance. She likes variety, but it is better 
to give variety in the daily ration using 
a number of ingredients rather than by 
changing the feed 

If - change of dry feed will cause a 
drop in the milk flow, how much more 
quickly ad intensely will the fall in 


production be when it occurs on changing 
from pasture to winter feed. 

All dairymen are aware of this fact, 
and it has been accepted without ques- 
tien that the drop is caused by the differ- 
ence in food value between green grass 
and cured hay. We have not stopped to 
consider that it is not entirely due to the 
superior milk producing qualities of pas- 
ture, and that perhaps the sudden change, 


which involves a great disappointment 
on the part of the cow, is largely re- 
sponsible. As far as the writer is con- 
cerned we will state frankly that this 
proposition is purely theoretical, having 
never tried what is here recommended. 
We firmly believe, however, that if the 
dairy herd is gradually accustomed to 
the cold weather ration, beginning the 
feeding of hay or silage, several weeks 
before the late fall pasture has ended, 
that the inevitable reduction in milk 
supply will be mitigated. 


The tendency is to keep the cows on 
grass as long as it lasts, which is well 
enough, but a liberal feed of hay or other 
roughage should constitute the “piece of 
resistance,” and what grass they will 
get may considered as dessert, just 
to make them feel good. 

We propose to follow this plan this fall 
and avoid if possible the terrible shrink- 
ing which dairy cattle in this section 
showed on December 18 last year, when 
a violent storm and excessive cold set in 


be 


suddenly, lasting for a week. We can't 
help the weather, although a wise and 
kind cowherder will protect his flocks 


from its most objectionable feature. We 
can’t avoid the passing from succulent 
green food to dry forage in the confine- 
ment of the stable, but we can amelio- 
rate this fact by making the change 
gradually. 

The time will come when summer and 
winter feeding of silage will be followed 
on progressive dairy farms, thus furnish- 
ing a rich, succulent feed in palatable 
form the year round. Palatability is of 
utmost importance in achieving highest 
results. 





MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 





The program of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the State Dairy Association 
reached us too late for a place on the 
dairy page of last week, but it appears 
in full on page 344 of the RURAL 
WORLD for October 22d, and if the eye 
of any Missouri dairyman has not lit on 
this program we suggest that he turn 
back and give it a reading. 

A number of good names appear in the 
list, and a profitable session is assured. 
The premiums and awards will bring out 
a fine display of dairy products. The 
circumstance of locality will not only add 
interest, but a progressive dairyman can 
not afford to stay away from Colum- 
bia. 

The Missouri association is free from 
cliques and cabals and is noted for the 
rather unusual fact that it is an as- 
sociation of practical dairy farmers and 
creamery men, run by them for their 
mutual benefit, 


ww MILKING THE COW. 
The farm hand who knows how to 


milk properly is more valuable to the 
careful dairyman than any other help. 

To milk a cow requires time and pa- 
tience. The milk should be drawn slowly 
and steadily. Some cows have very ten- 
der teats and if you want a well-disposed 
cow, be gentle in your treatment toward 
her. A good cow is naturally impatient 
‘and does not like rough handling. 

With constant irritation any cow will 
fail in quantity of milk. 

As the udder becomes filled with milk 
she is anxious to be relieved of its con- 
tents and will seldom offer resistance 
without a cause. 

When a patient cow becomes fractious 
we can always trace it to the milker. 
Make a note of this. 

We should not allow them to stand a 
long time waiting to be milked. 

When cows give a large quantity of 
milk it is very painful when the udder 
has filled to the utmost, therefore caus- 


ing them to become very nervous and 
restless. 

To delay milking at the proper time 
will do more to cause a cow to go dry 


before her period than anything else. She 
should be milked to the last drop, if pos- 
sible, for the last portion of the milk is 
the richest.—Ex. 


THE WINTER COW. 


The fall and winter cow is most profit- 
able, says the Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
If she freshens in September or the first 
of October it is at a time when milk 
begins to advance in price. 
tures are usually 
time, owing to fall rains, and it is a 
time when the flies cease to annoy. 

If properly fed, 


The pas- lor this 
improving about this 


housed and cared for, 
the winter and fall calved cow will pro- 


the dairyman has more time to devote 
to his cattle. 

When spring opens and weather warms 
up the cows will gain in milk slightly on 
the succulent gras, and will hold up 
pretty well until July 1, when hot 
weather and flies together with short pas- 
ture seriously interfere with profitable 
dairying. 

Thus it wil' be seen that the fall milker | 
is at her best when milk and butter are 


worth the most, and when it costs less 
to care for her, and she is dry during 
July and August, when milk is cheap, 


pastures short, weather hot, flies hungry 
and the dairyman busy with his harvest. 
This being the case in Wisconsin with 
its blizzards and below-zero weather to 
contend with, how much easier it is for 
the dairyman in the mild almost winter- 
less climate of the coast to realize fall 
and winter prices for the product of his 
cows. This advantage is not all. The 
Eastern butter market does not double 
itself in winter over that of 
be full pastures as it does regularly in 
our Coast markets. The Eastern dairy- 
man has learned that it pays to have | 
his herd in production throughout the 
}year, which has prevented the great gap 
between the season's prices. Coast 
dairymen are learning this like- 
but not as fast as financial 
prospect warrant 








lesson 
| wise, the 
would 


A DAIRY FARM 


SCENE 


country denehot by the North- 
Line is noted as a vast agricul- 
a land of dairy farms and 
fields pasture. 


The 
Western 
tural domain 
stock 


ranches, and 


= 


grain 
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MILCH CATTLE. 


It is dotted over with a network of enter- 








openings in rapidly growing communities 
Every facility for the expeditious hand- 
ling of traffic is provided with the open- 
ing of these new lines. Nearly one hun- 


with is typical of the industry and of the 
country traversed by the North-Western 
Line. 


THE BUTTER-MAKERS AT MILWAU- } 














KEE. controlled in regard to the character of 
‘. her milk and butter very much by her 
The tenth annual meeting of the Na- feeding. I have had common native 
tional Creamery and Butter-Makers’ As-).,.. homely things, which gave high 
sociation. has been held at Milwaukee colored butter on the best feeding, but for 
during the past week, and the meeting | want of it, very light colored stuff, not 
has been the most largely attended of |i. putter either in appearance or flavor. 
its series. Over 3,500 visitors, over two- |I have had pure bred cows of various 
|thirds of which were delegates, attended |},..4s; which did no better when sup- | 
the meeting, which was a pronounced plied with the requisite kinds of foods, I 
success. The delegation from Wisconsin, say foods, for there is no other single 
over 300 strong, won the prize for the 'r4oq that I know of that will give butter 
largest delegation, and made a big show of equal flavor or color, as well as fra- | 
in the parade, which was a prominent |. .nt odor, as that made from early pas- 
feature of the first day’s proceedings. ture of blue grass and clover, 
Prof. Farrington, chief of the Wiscon- | .iover especially; but with the best se- 


sin Dairy School, in a paper replete with 
interesting and instructive matter, re- | 
viewed the progress of the dairy industry 
in that state. We have not space, and | 
time also forbids our giving the profes- | 
sor’s paper at length this week, but it | 
contains so much good matter that we | 
hope to reproduce it in our next issue } 

! 

| 

| 





In his speech of welcome to the dele- 
gates, ex-Governor Hoard—whose active 
interest in the dairy interests of the 
state have largely contributed to its pres- 
ent prosperous condition—gave some facts 
in connection therewith, in which he said 
in 1870 he first began to agitate the ad- 
vancement and betterment of the cream- 
ery and butter interests of the state, and 
established a little paper at Lake Mills, 
Jefferson county. He found large oppos!- 
tion on the part of the farmers. They 
turned a deaf ear to all his arguments. 
But finally we made some headway. Then 
we had six cheese factories in the state, | 
; and our total product was about $200,000 | 
| Per year. Now with the Ti vcatumene. 
that has been made through the efforts 
and the 
sociation we have 3,000 factories and 
creameries, and have made an increase in 
the last ten years of 189 per cent. It is 
the boast of Holland that it has one cow 
to every inhabitant. In Jefferson county, 








duce a good mess of milk at less cost |94 miles square, we have 40,000 cows and 
than during the summer. Hired help i8 | 36,000 inhabitants. Our product in this 
cheaper in winter than in summer, and |county alone is $2,000,000 per year.” 





Catarrh 


Is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels etc., when kept in a state of 


inflammation by an impure condition |made starters the first named was pre- 

of the blood and a want of tone in the |preferable. In all the tests made during 

syetem. the recent educational test Prof. McKay 

Soothe the inflamed membrane, |Und that % per cent of the faults were 

strengthen the weakened system, and due to lack of flavor, caused by poor | 
Z starter. There are some creamery 


the 
purify the blood. 


“I was troubled with catarrh for years 


and tried various remedies but found noth 
ing that would cure me. 
to try 
bottles which entirely cured me. 


equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’ 
SHERMAN, 1030 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


rma- 
over- 


Cures catarrh radically and 
nently—removes its cause an 


comes all its effects. 





ischarge will stop—to do this 


I then resolved 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and took four 
I have 
never been troubled with catarrh since. 
As a blood purifier I can find pues else 

ILLIAM 


“Our yearly product in the state is val- 
ued at $40,000000. We have 1,000,000 cows 
annually producing about $40 each."’ 
Prof. G. L. McKay of the Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, in discussing the 
subject of “Starters,” said that as be- 
tween commercial starters and home- 


who would use anything from rank skim 
milk to sour buttermilk, but this kind of 
. |dairyman is rapidly becoming a back 
number. 

discovery 


was made of bacteriological 


cultures have been isolated so that they 


unable to get good results with their own | 
starter. It has generally been found that | 
the highest scores are made by creamery ; 
men using commercial starters. He said 
that the highest score in the present ex- 








leaused the 
| 


| signed 


| taking some 


the season |in 


STOC K FARM ON THE LINE OF 


days, when the 


extent for the color 


have never 


Wisconsin State as- | 


starter, and it is less than that that the | 


can be sent out to creamery men who are 


from natural starter. Among the many 


questions asked following the reading of | 
was asked what | 


Prof. McKay 
fishy flavor in some butter. 
He said various had been as- 
but none had been determined. 

White read a paper on the care 
his keynote being 


the paper, 
causes 


B. D. 
of creamery machinery, 
“cleanliness.” 

The National Dairy Union, which has a 
membership of between 2,000 and 30,000, 
met on Thursday morning with a view of 
action toward getting the 
National Association to act 
with it against the oleomargarine inter- 
ests. The constitutionality of the oleo- 
margarine law is now before the Supreme 
Court, the buttermen alleging that the 


fuse of palm oil to color oleomargarine to 


be a violation of the law. 

Former Governor Hoard is president of 
the union, whose chief object is to 
after the legislation for or against the 


dairy interests in the different states, and 
Gurler of Illinois is | 


congress. H B 


treasurer and Charles Y. Knight the sec- 
retary. 


EFFECT OF FEED ON COLOR OF 
BUTTER 

made, as to 
than 
pasture of mixed 
grasses and clovers, especially of white 
clover, early in the feeding season when 
the grass is young and full of nutriment, 
“Dairy. and Creamery.” Green is 
of blue and yel- 
not reasonably and 
color of the butter 


butter 
combined 


There is no better 
flavor, texture 


that possible 


and color 


from a 


writes 


a composite color, made 
and may we 


think that the 


low 
rightly 


in concert | 


look | 


THE HAND CREAM SEPARATOR. 





| When co-operative creameries began, 
cows were not numerous. A farmer had 
}but a few, and in order to get enough 
|cream to make the business pay, a cream 
jgatherer drove through the country 
|twenty, thirty or forty miles, says John 
|W. Decker in Ohio Dairy School. The 
next day he made a trip the same dis- 
tance in another direction, and the third 
day in still another point of the compass. 
|The cream was raised in shotgun cans, 
|set in cold spring water. In western 
| Wisconsin there were a number of cream- 
eries that built up a business, making 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds of butter’a day. 
Then came the centrifugal cream sep- 
|arator, where the milk was hauled to the 
factory and skimmed. In the old gather- 
led cream method, the cream three or four 
days old was often sour, mouldy or fla- 





vored, and the butter sold for % to 2 
cents less than separator creamery but- 
ter. By the deep setting gravity method 
from .5 per cent to 15 per cent., with 


an average of about 8 per cent. fat, was 
lost, while by the centrifugal method but 
.1 per cent. fat was lost. Thus the centri- 
fugal separator beat the gathered system 
in both quantity and quality of butter. 
But the separator system had its ob- 
jecticns. The milk must be carted to 
{the factory and then back again, and the 
lexpense of keeping up a rig to hau! the 
milk, and the time lost in waiting for 
|skim milk, was considerable, while the 
skim milk would be of less value for feed- 
ing than if separated with a small sep- 
arator at home. A few patrons got such 
small separators and took the small 











THE CHICAGO & 


is derived from that of the food? I think 


for I have made 


prising towns and busy cities, where com- | 80, as yellow butter 
mercial and industrial activity prevails. |all through the winter as ever in the 
In the development of this system of rail- |summer when the feed was early cut 
way new lines are being built in various | mixed grasses and clover, and when 
directions, opening up new sections of the winter feed was bright. well cured 
fine country, where are offered excep- corn fodder, early cut; and well made 
tional opportunities for new business mixed grass and clover hay, with red 


sugar beets, and the corn meal and cot- 
tonseed meal for the grain. The test 
was made of stopping the beets for some 
butter lost color consid- 


dred new towns have been established in erably, but regained it on the return of 
this manner within the last few years. the beet feeding. I think very highly 
The picture of a stock farm shown here- of these beets for cows. Unquestionably 


the cow is to be held responsible to some 
of her butter, but 
in a long and ample experience with cows 
of all breeds, kinds and conditions, I 
found a cow which was not 


lected other foods a very close imitation 
of such butter may be made. 

We notice cows require less grain when 
the hay is of good quality. 
grasses make number one 
early. 
year, 


hay 


don’t neglect the hay. 


In the dairy, 


be left behind the procession. Our 
cess depends on kind treatment, 
ity of habit and up-to-date methods. 

The best 
ers 


cows are always heavy 
them all they 
with a keen relish and note results. 


feed. every 


Give 


animal 
ter what age, the same 
wants of each and feed 


n the > farm 


ration. Study 
accordingly. 


Will | You 


To Get Well? 


Send me no money—simply a 
ecard, stating the book you need. 
Or tell me a friend who needs one. 


I will then mail an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s | 
You may test it a month 
If it succeeds, 
If it fails, I will pay the 


Restorative. 
to prove what it can do. 
the cost is $5.50. 
druggist myself. 


| I will leave the decision to you. 


I risk those six bottles on the faith that , affect the 
I have risk- 
}ed them, in hundreds of thousands of |that she be not allowed to have any other 
and 39 out of each 40 have paid | water to drink than the purest obtainable 


my Restorative will cure. 
cases, 
because they got well. 


Otherwise not a penny is wanted. 


| Restorative brings back 
which alone makes every 
act. There 


that 
vital 


weak organs well. 
i 


stands a test like that? 

Simply state whicb | Rook No. 1 on ia 
| book you want, and | Book No. 2 on tee i 
address Dr. Shoop, ee! ng on the 
Box 626, . 


Wis. Book No, 


white | we expect to have as good butter as by 


Our native | 
if cut ter? 
So if you wish to have a profitable | 


as in other branches of (that the longer you churn the more wa- 
farming, we must adopt new methods or 
suc- 
regular- 


feed- 
will eat up clean 
Don’t 
no mat- 
the 


Write a Postal 


postal 


After a lifetime of effort I have learned 
men | how to strengthen the inside nerves. My 
power 
organ 
is no other way to cure 
It is twelve years since the first chronic diseases; no-other way to make 


Won't you ask about a remedy that 


on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
hibition was made by a butter made | by one or two bottles. At all druggists. |Pregnated with their secretions and al- 





NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


amount of cream to the factory. They 
believed that the increased value of the 
warm skim milk over that returned from 
the factory was enough to pay the cost 
of the separator and the labor of running 
it. Some of them exercised their bulls in 
the tread powers which run the separa- 
|tors while the men were milking. 


| The old gathered,cream factories have 


| been coming aroun to hand separator 
cream. A young man in La Crosse, Wis., 
|began buying hand separator cream a 
year ago and churning it in a hand 
|churn. This summer his business has 
increased to $2,500 pounds of butter per 
day. Only lately we have heard of an 
jeastern firm that is making and ship- 
|ping out of Minneapolis a carload of but- 
| ter per day, made from hand separator 
| cream. 

The hand separator will skim just as 
| close as the factory machine, the skim 
milk is in much better condition for the 
stock, and one man can take the 
from the milk of half a dozen 
| patrons to the factory with no more work 
\than that of each of the half dozen men. 
lit is economy all the way round if done 
right, but that little word “if” is the 
door to the settlement of the whole prob- 
lem. “If’’ the separator is kept clean; 
‘if’ the cream is properly cooled; “if’ 
the cream is delivered to the factory 
levery day, then, and not until then, can 





young 
i|cream 


the creamery separated system. 

It is all a question of whether the 
dirty, shiftless, careless methods will pre 
|vail over the most economical methods. 


| We are making dairy history. What will 


the historian of 1910 write in this mat- 
BUTTER THAT WILL KEEP. 





It may be laid down aS a given rule 


ter will be retained in the butter, says 
L. 8. Hardin, in Jersey Bulletin. On 
this question the Wisconsin station re- 


ports that in trials, stopping the churn 
when the granules were from the size of 


cloverseed to the sige of grains of corn, 
the average water contents of the but- 
ter churned to large granules was 13.80 


ner 


p ¢ and of the butter churned to 
small granules 1246 per cent.—with, of 
|course, similar working and salting. The 
{old style of churning until all the but- 
ter formed into one large lump put the 
|greatest quantity of water in it, which 
jhad to be worked out at the imminent 
| peril of its grain. Conclusion: To make 
| dry, long-keeping, well-flavored butter, 
| stop the churn when the butter breaks to 
the size of clover seeds, and wash the 
milk out with cold water; then press that 
water out with ag light working as pos- 
| sible. 





t 


WATER GERMS IN MILK. 


There are many things going on in the 
living animal body that are not fully un- 
derstood. During the time that a cow is 
drinking stagnant water, if she becomes 
sick or diseased from any cause, it is 
| difficult to tell how the ailment may 
mammary glands or milk se- 
It would eertainly be far better 


} 
STAGNANT 


| 





cretion. 


jat all times. Sloughs and stagnant wa- 
|ter ponds in pastures should be fenced 
off so as not to allow the cow to drink 
unwholesome water. 
A pound of stagnant water contains an 
immense number of germs which during 
warm weather multiply rapidly; as they 
are at that time im an active condition 
of life they must feed upon something in 
tie water. If they live and feed they 
must also secrete, Their secretions are 
chemicals and compounds not found in 
pure water. Therefore a water charged 
with these germ products is often un- 
wholesome both to the animal and the 
huinan body. A material in which germs 





though it be freed from germs by boiling, 
or by any other means, the chemicals. 
poisonous or not, still remain in the 
Hquid Whether or not water in such a 
condition enters the milk chemically un- 
echunged is a subject for chemical analy- 
sis and is not within the province of this | 
article. 


The number of germs administered to 
the cow each day was small compared 
with the number which would be con- 
tained in the amount of stagnant water 
that she might drink; nevertheless a 
sufficient amount was given her to dem- 
onstrate that nature has provided some 
means of prevénting germs from enter- 
ing the milk through the secretions. 
Just what becomes of the tremendous 
number of germs that a cow drinks with 
impure water is a subject for farther in- 
vestigation. 

Milk cows which are allowed to have 
access to stagnant water ponds during 
the summer will invariably wade in the 
water to escape from flies and to cool 
themselves. Not infrequently are they | 
seen in water of sufficient depth to reach 
their stomach. In so doing their udders | 
and teats are submerged for variable 
lengths of time. If the water contains 
organisms detrimental to milk, contamin- 
ation is sure to follow, as it is imposst- 
ble to milk a cow without particles of 
material falling into the milk and carry- 
ing with it innumerable germs. This 
we know occurs to such an extent that 
it is customary to strain the milk to re- 
move the particles of foreign matter. 
When a bacteriological study is made of 
this sediment the number and kinds of 
these germs found are truly surprising. 


would remain in the sediment it would 
be ali right, but unfortunately dropping 
into the milk with this foreign matter, | 
the germs are liberated through constant 


milk is a very suitable material for 
germs to grow in, especially typhoid fever 
germs, the number which would multi- 
ply in twelve hours from the few intro- 
duced at the time of milking would be 
enormous and dangerous. As it is not 
customary to cleanse the cow before milk- 
ing, it would at least seem adyisable to 
prevent the animal from having access 
to foul water. Milk is one of the arti- 
cles of food which is subject to more in- 
visible impurities than any other, and 
it is administered to delicate infants in 
its raw condition, frequently giving rise 
to disorders 
Oregon Experiment Station. 





par my 8 latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of Rr ractical things for practi- 
cal people. The Silo, how to build and fil]; ensi- 
lage, ite value; soil, wom, variety and how to 

grow. Swine, poultry « many other ratjects 
ably treated. nd %c for copy. Monmouth, 





LOOK AFTER THE COW'S TEATS. 


the cow is her teats, writes L. P. Hardin 
in Pacific Homestead. There is where 
the work is done on her year in and year 
out, and it is very important that this 
part of her anatomy should not only be 
in good running order but the mechanical 
shape, size and location is of the great- 
est importance. The cow with a little, 
short, hard or long and very slim teat is 
what we call a “hard milker; 
is hard work to get the milk out of her, 
which causes not only delay in milking, 
but more and the most irritating labor. 
For this reason see that the cow's 
“drugs’’ are all right when you buy her. 
With the calf or young heifers we are 
all apt to be too careless and buy or 
raise without a close enough examina- 
tion. I remember buying a _ beautiful 
Jersey calf at Philadelphia, dropped at 
sea, and called her “Seashell,” and when 
she was springing with her first calf de- 
veloped as fine an udder as I ever saw on 
one so young, but the teats were just 
about the size of a lead pencil and half 
as long. The only way she could be 
miiked was by stripping with the thumb 
and finger, a tedious and irritating job. 
This defect reduced what would have 
been a very valuable cow to zero. I 
should have examined that calf before 
buying, and would have probably found 
a wart for an embryo teat. 

In Jerseys my experience has been that 
the imported cows had as a rule teats 
that were too fine, which is the result of 
the present fashionable shape for the 
udder tucked up and running forward 
along the belly. This is the mischief 
that fashionable fads always play with 
the utility of a breed. It is a wonder that 
the Jersey has been able to survive the 
fine form and solid color fashion that 
has prevailed among the breeders for so 
many years. She must have had won- 
derfully good qualities to have come 
through without permanent injury. 
is it we never hear of fine forms and solid 
colors among Guernseys? The Jersey | 
possesses a winsome beauty that tempts 
men to try every breeding trick to add 
to this charm, while her more homely 
sister, the Guernsey, is allowed to go on 


ther busy way undisturbed. 


But to return to the question of teats. 
The breeder is the one that is responsible 
for the bad features of this kind to be 
fovnd even on our prize animals. The 
judge when he finds a cow very superior 
to al! others in her class, but with in- 
ferior teats, dislikes to put the cow aside, 
as he should do, for so apparently small 
objection. This, however, should be done 
by the owners of calves, and especially 


embryo teats. Not only should they be 
well set apart, but large for the age of 
the animal. While we find the small teat 
on the small imported cow as a rule, that 
feature corollating with the rest of her 
form, yet on the larger, and as some 
cluim coarser, American families of Jer- 
seys, can be seen as a rule large business- 
like teats. For instance, the St. Lam- 
berts generally have fine, but full-sized, 
teats, and I imagine a more pendant bt 
der than would be acceptable on 
ported cows. 

It is the faith of some men, and may 


If all the germs thus entering the milk ! 


agitation incident to milking. As warm ' 


which might be averted.— ' 


One of the most important features of | 


* that is, it — 


Why 


heifers, that have poor developments of | 


in practice prove true, that bulls with 
large embryo teats put larger ones on 
their offspring than do the bulls with- 
out these prominent marks. I would be- 
eve that much sooner than TI would the 
|further claim that such bulls produce 
|larger milkers in their offspring. 


MONEY IN DAIRY FARMING. 





| 


It is a fact that too many persons 
who are engaged in dairy farming con- 
duce the business in a way that renders 
it impossible for them to know what they 
are accomplishing. Mrs. Brown, in a re- 
jommt issue of the Michigan Farmer, in 
discussing this feature of the dairy busi- 
ness, refers to a prominent dairyman of 
that State as follows: “A few years ago 
he was a laborer working by the month, 
He first ran in debt for a farm, and to- 
iday he owns a 200-acre farm, with good 
' puildings and fences, and at the present 
time is milking twenty-five cows. Be- 
fore the summer is over he will have 
| about forty, and is aiming to keep eighty 
in all. Last year from the twenty cows 
|ne sold $1,500 worth of cream. The stock 
jon his farm get a balanced ration. His 
cows get about 2% pounds of protein per 
day and are the picture of health, his 
barns are in a sanitary condition, and up- 
jto-date labor saving machinery is found 
on his farm."’ 
| While good help for the dairy farm is 
hard to find, yet, as is usually the case, 
|when one goes into any kind of business 
jextensively, good help can be secured 
more easily than where the same man 
,;has to do all kinds of work. 
| There is a good profit in selling either 
the whole milk or its products of butter, 
;cheese, cream, buttermilk or skimmilk; 
and while less labor and machinery is 
required to market the milk as a whole | 
product, yet one usually gets well paid | 
for time and use of machinery when | 
making it into different products. 
| Then this is necessary; we have to offer 
| 
! 
| 
' 








for sale what the people want, and they 
want the products of the cow in every | 
conceivable shape. It is true no one likes } 
_to drink skim milk for whole milk, use 
; whole milk for cream, or oleo for bat 
‘ter; but there are plenty of eating houses 
jand hotels where that is what one gets. } 
|1 recently heard a man damning the 
{Grout bill and saying that he would rather | 
have oleo than poor butter, yet in con- 
, Versation with m he admitted that he 
jbought his table butter from a dairy 
,farmer who uses a separator and had it 
,Shipped to him over ten miles. Upon 
j asking him what ground he had for talk- | 
|ing as he did in favor of oleo, his plea 
was for the poor man; but this won't go | 
any longer. Our city laborers are paid | 
well and very few of them are in such 
peor circumstances as not to be able to 
buy pure butter, and the majority of them 
want it and will demand having what | 
| they ask for, 











CREAMING MILK BY GRAVITY. 


| A bulletin recently published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the subject of 
dairying gives some advice on the mat- 
,ter of creaming milk by the gravity sys- 
,tem. If the cream is to be gathered by 
setting the milk and the temperature of 
the room cannot be kept fairly uniform 
,at about 50 degrees Fahrenheit, it will 
usually be best to set it in the old-fash- 
|ioned shallow pans in which it will not 
be more than two or three inches deep. 
The room in which it is set should be 
| Sweet and pure and free from disagreea- 
ble odors. Special care should be taken 
|to avoid all kitchen odors, as this will 
|taint milk very rapidly. If placed in a 
cellar some means should be adopted to 
|thoroughly ventilate it, otherwise it will 
impart a musty or earthy flavor to the 
dairy products. At a temperature of @ 
degrees milk will usually keep from 
| twenty- four to thirty-six hours, at which 
|time the creaming will be complete. If 
{the temperature is above this in all prob- 
ability the milk will sour before this time. 
|In case the room becomes too cold, which 
‘often occurs in winter, thorough cream- 
|ing may be secured by heating the milk 
to a little above blood heat before setting 
and allowing the cream additional time 
to rise while the milk is cold. 

When the deep cold setting method is 
employed the milk should cool just as 
soon as possible after being drawn. If 
the temperature can be lowered to 40 
Fahrenheit so much the better, although 
good results will follow setting at 50 or 
55 degrees. This will probably necessitate 
| the use of ice water or a free supply from 
cold springs. Care should be taken to 
have the water surrounding the cans 
higher than the milk in the cans so that 
| there will be no layer of warm milk left 
jon the surface. Where one does not have 
access to ice or a liberal supply of cold 
| Spring water it is generally advisable to 
'use the shallow pan system, as creaming 
| will be much more perfect than if it is 
placed in cans twenty or twenty-four 
inches deep. 


























































| Prof. Haecker says that for every dol- 
lar’s worth of feed he gave his cows the 
past winter they returned him $2.70. Still 
there are farmer: who will tell you it does 
{not pay to feed :;rain to milk cows. 





The Americ’.o 
to sit down o. 


people can well afford 
the glucose, oleomargarine 
jand cotton eed oil type of progress, 
; which, like .1e weeds in a cornfield, 
jthreatens to destroy the unadulterated 
j}and genuine products of the country. 
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If you are thinking of 
buying a Cream Separator 
write us for Catalogue and 
information. We manu- 
facture the best machine 
on the market, 


Davis 
Cream Separator Co., 
54 to 64 N. Clinton 8t. 
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~ Horticulture 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS: 


VERY DESTRUCTIVE INSECT.— 

M., Chester, Ill, sent specimens 
f nsect which is rapidly killing h's 
uit trees, and wishes to know what it is 
ind remedy for same. It proved to be the 
tree bark beetle .“Scolytus rugu- 


\ 
F. BR 


f 


fruit 


josus’” (Ratz), @ Mttle black bug that 
lives and breeds im the bark of all kinds 
f fruit trees, 


adult beres small holes in the 

appearing like small shot holes. 
are deposited in the outer bark and 
oung brood, a grub-like larvae, feeds 
a develops there. These broods develop 

ne season. According to Circular No. 
series, United States Depart- 
Agriculture, Division of Bnto- 
mology. this inseet was first noticed in 
t nited States in 1877, through its in- 

to peach trees, since which time it 
has been rapidly spreading and is now 
doing great damage jn eighteen different 
tates 

ss this is evidently one of the most 
dangerous insects next to San Jose scale, 
we have to combat to-day, I will give in 
full the remedies mentioned in the above 

med circular: 

erers are among the most troublesome 
insects with which the fruit tree grower 
has to deal, amd the present species is 
rhaps the most difficult one to control 
by ordinary measures, The timeworn 
remedy of cutting borers from the tree, 
valuable for large farms, and still prac- 
against many species, is useless 
fruit tree bark-beetle. Pre- 
ventive measures that may be success- 
fully used against any other boring spe- 

es are also ineffectual with this insect. 

The main difficulties in the way of treat- 
ing this species are its minute size, its 
great abundance, and the fact that it is 
not restricted to any portion of a tree, 
and that oviposition occurs practically 
throughout the entire season. 

CLEAN CULTURE A PRIME REQUI- 
SITE.—Foremost among the requisites 
is clean cultural practice; in fact, little 
of really substantial benefit can be ac- 
complished without it. Brushwood and 
other remnants of orchards are too often 
jeft to serve as centers of infestation to 
sound trees. 

As soon as infested trees are seen to be 
actually dying, ft is practically useless 
to do anything to save them. Trees, of 
ourse, may recover from slight attacks, 
and the fruit grower must use his own 
judgment in discriminating between what 
will recuperate and what is beyond all 
hope of recovery, and should cut out and 
burn the dying and dead growth as soon 
as detected. 

For the perfect protection of one kind 
of fruit tree all other kinds which may 
be injured beyond recovery, must be.de- 
stroyed. If, for any reason, such meas- 
ure be veglected during the summer, the 
injured growth should at least be burned 
before the following spring, as by such 
means all the hibernating insects will be 
destroyed. 

In connection with these measures, if 
orchard trees be kept in vigorous health— 
with the aid of manure or mineral fer- 


The 
bark 


Fees 


; 
ond 


ment of 


ticed 
zainst the 


tilizers, if necessary—they will more 
readily be able to withstand borer at- 
tack 

MECHANICAL BARRIERS.—Newspa- 


pers, tarred paper, burlap, or straw 
wrapped about the limbs and trunk deter 
boring insects from laying their eggs 
upon trees at these points; but mechanical 
preventives cam not well be applied ex- 
cept to the trunks and largest branches, 
hence poisonous washes and like sub- 
stances are preferable. 

DETERRENT WASHES AND SIMI- 
LAR REMEDIES.-Several washes are in 
use against borers of this nature. One 
of these is an alkaline wash prepared of 
soft soap reduced to the consistency of 
thick paint by adding washing soda in 
water. Another one for the peach tree 
borer, and very successful, is prepared of 
one pint of crude carbolic acid, one gallon 
of soft soap, and diluted with eight gal- 
lons of soft water. These washes should 
be applied thoroughly, preferably with a 
brush, care being taken to cover all por- 
tions of the trumk and as many branches 
as possible. 

Some grades. of fish oil and whale oil 
soap are valuable as deterrents, but do 
not entirely prevent the insects from is- 
suing from the trees, as has been con- 
clusively proven in recent experience. 

Raupenleim and dendrolene, as well as 
coal tar, are sometimes used to prevent 
borer attack, but must be applied not 
only with great caution, particularly 
upon young fruit stock, since, if applied 
too thickly, they are apt to retard the 
growth and eventually kill the trees. 

These washes, it should be remem- 
bered, are simply preventive and do not 
kill the borers or afford them any pro- 
tection from injury by them once these 
insects have entered the tree. 

With any local application that may be 
made against this. bark-beetle there is 
‘lways this difficulty, that the tw'gs and 
smaller limbs can not be completely coy- 
ered and the beetles readily enter them, 
hence the necessity of the most careful 
‘nspection during the season and the cut- 
‘ing out of the infested portions. 

GIRDLING.—It is probable that the 
Furopean custom of gitdling a few trees 
‘nan orchard as traps for such, beetles as 
may not have been destroyed with their 
host trees might prove ‘effective, but, 
‘lthough the remedy has frequently been 
recommended, we have no knowledge of 

‘ccessful use in this country. 

KEROSENE BMULSION; CREOSOTE 
OIL.—The beetles may be killed and 
much consequent damage. prevented if 
‘hey are detected at the outset of their 
‘tlack by touching lightly the infected 
‘pots, from which the gum or sap has be- 
sun to ooze, with a small sponge satur- 
‘ted with Kerosene emulsion, or creosote 

‘nd turpentine, and fastened at the 
end of a stick or pole, 

\fter destroying the beetles in this 
manner upon @ treé, it may be protected 
‘tom further attack by paper wrappings, 
‘nd, should it show signs of serious in- 
this might be averted, if the tree 
‘oo dry, by frequent waterings if this 
“an conveniently be done, and by ;heavy 
‘PPlications of fertilizer, preferably fresh 
“W manure, to the base of the trunk. 

Whatever wash or deterrent is used 
“hould be applied just before the first 
Warm days of spring. 

Owing to the development of so many 
erations of this insect it is necessary 
““* application be renewed during the 
“son. Hydrocyanic acid gas suggests it- 
mo “S a possible remedy for this insect, 
_. "0 Opportunity has offered for ex- 
““riment with it. 

_ANOTHER NEW GRAPE:— express 
>, to-day a specimen bunch of another 


jury 
be 


and one-half Herbemont, the latest white 
grape I know. This will with age of vine 
develop an immense bunch.’’—Jos Bach- 
man, Altero, Ark. 

‘The specimen sent was truly magnui- 
fleent to look at, much resembling Uncle 
Sam in appearance, except tr color, it 
being white bunch very large shouldered; 
berry, medium, skin, thin and tough, ad- 
heres well to bunch; pulp rather hard, 
quality not the best. Specimen seemingly 
having been gathered before fully ma- 
tured. 1 consider it worthy a trial. 

VEGETABLE NOTES.—While a little 
too early to put away vegetables perma- 
nently for winter use, it is none too soon 
to think about it and make preparations. 
The best and most convenient method 
of. keeping most garden roots, cabbage, 
ete., is to pack in sugar barrels, sunk in 
the ground, top of barrel a little above 
surface and covered with more or less 
straw and earth, according to severity of 
weather and variety of vegetables. Fresh, 
erisp vegetables may be conveniently 


It is well, therefore, to accustom our- 
selyes to regard manures of whatever 
form, as well as fertilizers and agricul- 
tural chemicals, as simply so much nitro- 
|gen, potash and phosphoric acid. 
Nitrogen. is often called *‘ammonia,” 
|probably because the word ammonia 
;means a well known substance to most 
people, while nitrogen is an unfamiliar 
{word Ammonia is, however, a compound 
of nitrogen and a gas called hydrogen, 
jand the hydrogen is of little or no value 
| in plant growth. As a matter of fact, the 
|nitrogen plant food in manures and fer- 
|tilizers rarely ever contains any actual 
ammonia as such, and it is probably bet+ 
{ter at once to adopt the word nitrogen 
land become familiar with it. Nitrogen 
jis a gas, and as used as plant food is 
jgenerally understood to be combined with 
ja gas called oxygen, forming nitric acid, 
| When this nitric acid is joined to other 
}substances a product is formed called a 
| nitrate, and this is the most useful form 
,of nitrogen plant food. Potash and phos- 
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taken from these barrels in the coldest 
winter weather, Turnips, beets, cabbage, 
parsnips, salsify, carrots, winter radish, 
potatoes and apples may be kept in this 
way in fine condition, Barrels should 
be sunk now and vegetabies put in when 
freezing weather is feared. 

If green tomatoes are wrapped in paper, 
packed in boxes and stored in a rather 
dry, frost proof cellar, they will ripen up 
gradually and may be had in their nat- 
ural state late in the winter. Not as 
good, of course, as though they ripened 
on the vine, but enjoyable nevertheless. 
Ege-plants stored on shelves in a dry, 
warm cellar will keep for a long time. 

Let us prepare for good living during 
the dreary winter days, and how can we 
live well without good vegetables and 
fruits? EDWARD H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Ill., Oct. 21, 1902. 


PLANT BULBS, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Tulips, hya- 
cinths and crocus must now be planted 


the country as well as in the city can 
have a bed of these beautiful flowers 
with a little expense and little labor, as 
the bulbs can be used five or six years 
\if directions are closely followed. Fancy 
jand elaborate designs can be made by a 
careful selection of colors, but an ordi- 
nary round bed of tulips and hyacinths 
of various colors is very pretty. When 
planting tulips and hyacinths in the same 
bed always plant the hyacinths in the 
center as they grow taller than the tu- 
lips. Crocus must always be planted in 
a separate bed, as they flower much 
earlier than either of the other varieties. 

The planting should be done in Octo- 
ber or November, before the ground is 
frozen. Secure your bulbs from some re- 
liable firm, as inferior stock is often sent 
out by dishonest dealers. Having selected 
the location of the bed, it must be pre- 
pared immediately. Remove the sod and 
then place five or six inches of good gar- 
den soil on top of the bed to raise it 
above the ground level, cover this with 
three inches of well rotted cow or stable 
manure—either will do—spadé to a depth 
of eight inches, pulverize the soil by 
breaking up all lumps with the spade, 
thus enabling the soil to pack firmly 
around the bulbs, also giving the roots 
a much firmer hold. Rake the soil well 
with a garden rake and raise it slight'y 
in the center to give it a mound shape. 
Plant the bulbs by forcing a dibble 
(which is a round pointed stick, 1% inches 
in diameter and about 14 inches long) 
into the loose ground, making a hole 
six inches deep. Drop a bulb right side 
up into this hole, but be sure to see it 
goes to the bottom before filling it up, 
Firm the soil gently with the front end 
of the dibble. Plant the bulbs six inches 
apart each way—this makes a gorgeous 
display. Rake the soil several times over 
to be sure all holes are filled and the bed 
is planted. 

Bulbs need no protection from frost, 
as they are perfectly hardy, but it may 
be added that a covering of stable litter 
will protect them from thawing and 
freezing up again, which often occurs in 
miid weather, and is very injurious to the 
young shoots. 

About the first of April remove the 
covering and the young shoots will be 
found peeping above the ground. These 
will grow very rapidly and will be in 
full bloom by the beginning of May. 

Do not remove the bulbs from the 
ground until the foliage has ripened or 


which they are deprived of if taken up 
too soon. 

Place the bulbs in a box of dry sawdust 
or sand and store in a dry place, a loft or 
attic will do, where they can be kept 
until the following fall. H. J. F. 





PLANT FOOD IN VEGETABLE CROPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Plant food 
means the principles in manures and 
fertilizers which promote the growth of 
plants, and for all practical purposes 
may be considered to refer only to 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. 
At least, these three substances are 
about all that is necessary to plant 
growth that is likely to become so de- 


ties of these plant 
taken up by plants 
with the full bulk 


is small 
of the 


“2 Seedling grape vine. This is an Un- | trogen and phosphoric acid for a full crop, 


tount™ 2nd Herbemont that. is. one- 
wrth Cynthiana, one-fourth Catawba 





4 but enough potash for half a crop, 
only a half crop at best can be grown. 


to flower next spring. Every home in | 


dried up, as the bulbs lay in a supply of | 
nourishment for the next year’s growth, | 


‘Phoric acid are both substances too well 
known to need a detailed description 
here. 

The actual needs of crops in plant food 
is somewhat in dispute. As all solids 
contain more or less of all three of the 
elements of plant food, manurial appli- 
eations which were known not to suit 
the actual needs of the crop have given 
good returns. This is because the fer- 
|tilizer applied made up with what existed 
in the soll naturally all the plant food 
needed by the crop. However, these con- 
ditions are unusual, when a gradual 
falling off in acre yields shows that plant 
food is needed. However rich a soil may 
be, with continuous cropping the time 
comes at last when crops begin to fail 
and fertilizer applications will restore the 
crop making power of the soil. It is not 
easy to say just how much fertilizer 
should be used and what kind. The ac- 
haw needs in plant food of any particular 
crop in so far as we now know, is best 
| shown by the actual plant food contained 
in the crop itself. As the crop took up 
this plant in order to make its growth, 
and as nature rarely makes use of any- 
thing it does not want, the composition 
of a crop ought to show just what a sim- 
ilar crop will need in the way of plant 
food. 

It is true that a soil may be deficient 
only in one or two of the plant food ele- 
ments, in which case it would seem to be 
a waste to apply any other plant food 
than that deficient. However, it is very 
difficult to draw such fine lines of dis- 
tinction, especially as the element or ele- 
ments present ample this year may be- 
come exhausted a season or two later. 
A cheese-paring policy fails badly on the 
farm, as in the event of crop failure the 
loss in time, etc., is irreparable. In gen- 
eral practice, it is perhaps cheaper to 
make the mistakes on the safe side and 
|use plant food liberally, unless it is well 
known that certain elements are not re- 
quired as manure. 

The following table shows the actual 
plant food contained per acre, in average 
crops of various vegetables: 





Nitro- Phos. 

Crop. gen Potash. Acid, 

Asparagus ........ 12 Ib 12 Iba. 4 Ibs. 
Early beets........ 4 * a “ym 
Early cabbage.... 114 “ 12 " 3 “ 
Cauliflower ....... adhe a: 5 Ape 
Cucumbers ....... 13.0% BY | " 
Lettuce °:..,..0.0:- eo” — a” 
OQWMORG bi veviss desea ai “6” od 
Potatoes .......... 3% _ 1 * 
Tomatoes ......... my BS Ret 
Serna "sos eeiice - * ee Bs 


The figures relate only to those portions 
of the crop which are usually sold off the 
land, the straw, tops, leaves, etc., not 
being counted, as they are supposed to go 
back to the soil as manure of one kind 
or another. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if a very great quantity of this 
roughage, rather the plant food con- 
tained in it, is not lost in the operation. 
At best, it is doubtful if it reaches the 
very land from which ft is taken. Con- 
sequently the actual drain of plant food 
in growing vegetable crops must be much 
more than the figures in the table show. 
One very good thing the table brings out 
is the relation between the different ele- 
ments of plant food. It shows that for 
a certain amount of nitrogen, for exam- 
ple, certain other amounts of potash and 
of phosphoric acid must be used—that is, 
the proper balance in the plant food. 

G. K. WILSON. 





THE ROTTING OF APPLES AND ITS 
CONTROL. 





; In Bulletin No, % of the New Hamp- 
shire College Agricultural Experiment 
| Station, Dr. H. H. Lamson describes 
jsome results of his investigations of the 
decay of apples and the best means of 
keeping them sound. 

The decay of apples, like the decay of 
other organic substances, is caused by 
certain of the lower forms of plant life. 
Bacteria are the common agents of decay 
in most substances, but the acid reac- 
tion of apple pulp is unfavorable to their 
development. 

Three different species of fungi cause 
most of the rotting of apples; they are 
known as the black rot, the bitter rot, 
and the soft rot. In the first two the 
pulp remains tolerably firm, turns brown 
or black, the surface finally becoming 
studded with minute pimples in which 
are produced the spores; the second form 
is characterized by the bitter taste of 
the pulp. The soft rot is generally lighter 
in color, the pulp softer, and the surface 
studded with white or bluish green tufts 
of spores. 

The problem of controlling the rotting 
of apples is a problem of controlling the 
growth of the fungus by either prevent- 
ing the entrance of the spores or by 
preventing their development. The con- 





, | the 


ditions under which apples are grown and 
handled makes the prevention of infec- 
tion it or impossible; and no prac- 
tical means of disinfection, such as may 
be employed in other cases, have been 
found. Our best recourse is the employ- 
ment of cold storage, because tempera- 
tures at or near the freezing point are 
unfavorable to the development of fungi. 

In the series of experiments on the 
control of rotting, the chief points in- 
volved were: First, a comparison of the 
efficiency of commercial cold storage with 
conditions more nearly like those found 
in ‘an ordinary cellar, and second, the 
effect of wrapping the apples. Bushel 
boxes of Baldwin apples, about half of 
which were wrapped in paper, were 
stored in a Boston cold storage ware- 
house at a temperature of about 34 Fahr. 
One box per month was withdrawn from 
storage and the amount of decay noted 
and compared with the condition of sim- 
ilar boxes of apples in the station cold 
storage where the temperature ranged 
from 4 to 4 during the winter months 
and from 4 to 530 durifig the early spring 
months. Apples returned in January 
after two months in the Boston storage 
showed little or no decay, while those in 
station storage showed distinctly 





more. In March and April the Boston 
apples showed 2 to 35 per cent. more 
sound ones than those stored at the sta- 
tion, and the Ist of June 0 to 70 per cent. 


more. 
ton apples were sound and none at the 
station. The indications were that the 
lower temperature did not injure’ the 
keeping quality of the apples after they 
were returned to a higher temperature. 
With regard to the wrapping of the ap- 
ples, the results during the earlier months 
were not uniform, there being a small 
percentage in some cases in favor of the 
wrapped apples, in others in favor of the 
unwrapped; but in the later months, and 
especially at the higher temperatures, 
there was uniformly a percentage in fa- 
vor of the wrapped, the percentage rang- 
ing from 6 to 4. The indications are that 
for long keeping wrapping is of decided 
advantage. Light and heavy waxed pa- 
per, tissue paper and newspaper were 
used for wrapping, and there was but 
little difference in their effectiveness, 
newspaper being practically as effective 
as the more expensive kinds. 


MISSOURL FRUIT EXPERIMENT STA- 


The Fruit Experiment Station has pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 8, which is devoted 
to a discussion of varieties of apples and 
peaches. The opinions of many of the 
leading apple and pgach growers are 
given as well as information collected by 
the staiidn. The information contained 
in it is valuable for beginners in fruit 
growing. for it contains information that 
will be of assistance to them in selecting 
varieties for planting. The bulletins of 
the station are free to residents of the 
state who are intersted in them, and 
they may be obtained by writing to the 
director of the Fruit Experiment Station, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 


TREE PRESBRYV ATION, 








There have been many things devised 
to save trees from rabbits and borers, but 
none that is as effective and easily han- 
[rere as Otwell’s Tree Paint, elsewhere ad- 





vertised in our columns. It will keep your 
young trees growing and prevent them 
being gnawed by rabbits or have the life 
taken out of them by insects and other 
creeping and crawling things. 

We would suggest that you write these 
people, as we note that they send their 
reading matter free, and certainly it is of 
enough importance to every farmer to 
make him want further particulars. 

All trees are in need of something of 
this kind, even if they do go on growing 
and bearing. It takes time ior insects 
and animals to do their fatal work, but 
they will surely do it if they are not 
stopped. 


THREE NEW FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has recently issued Farmer's 
Bulletin No. 16, entitled “The Home 
Fruit Garden; Preparation and Care.” 
This bulletin was prepared by L. C. Cor- 
bett, horticulturist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Department, and 
contains much information in regard to 
the laying out and care of small fruit 
gardens. 

After stating the object of a fruit gar- 
den, the bulletin describes the relation 
of the home garden to the fruit interests, 
the influence of amateur fruit growers 
upon communities, changed conditions of 
fruit culture, and the advantages and 
pleasures of the home fruit garden. This 
is followed by directions for cultivation 
of the garden, including modification of 
the soil, preparation of plants, pruning 
and protection. Suggestions are given for 
adapting plants to the conditions prevail- 
ing, combining plants of various habits 
and growth, and for a combined fruit and 
vegetable garden. 

A list of varieties of fruits for home 
gardens of different areas is also given. 

Another bulletin in the same line is 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 156, entitled ‘The 
| Home Vineyard, With Special Reference 
to Northern Conditions.” This paper was 
written by W. H. Ragan, special agent of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, engaged 
upon pomological investigations, and was 
prepared for the guidance of persons 
who wish to grow grapes in a small way 
rather than for the extensive vineyard- 
ist. The author says the grape should be 
more frequently found growing on the 
farmer's premises. It is easy of culture 
and brings almost certain reward for 
the care and attention bestowed upon 
it. It is a mistaken notion that its cul- 
ture requires special skill and knowledge 
beyond his abilities. The writer hopes 
that this bulletin may help to remove 
this erroneous impression from the 
minds of farmers and thus render the 
grape more popular with them. 

A third new pubiication is Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 157, entitled “The Propaga- 
tion of Plants.” In this bulletin Prof. L. 
C. Corbett, horticulturist of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, treats the subject in a 
brief, simple and practical manner with 
the purpose of assisting and encouraging 
farmers in the propagation of plants for 
their own use, especially small fruits, 
grapes and orchard fruits. 

A knowledge of how plants may be pro- 
duced by natural or artificial means is of 
great importance to agriculturists of all 
Classes, and especially to those engaged 
in the various branches of horticulture. 
There are, for instance, so many benefits 
to be gained by the local production of 
nursery stock that fruit growers of a 
developing region can not affora to neglect 
this art. The introduction of dangerous 
pests can be avoided, scions and buds 
from trees thoroughly acclimated can be 
obtained, the young stock will not be 
forced to suffer the shock of long trans- 
portation and a change of climate, and 





August ist 48 per cent, of the Bos- | 


' 
last, and by no means least, the orchard- 
ist can have his trees grown from scions 
or buds from his favorite trees. 
Directions are given in the bulletin for 
propagating plants by seed, by cuttings, 
by layering, by various methods of graft- 
ing. and by budding. 
Copies of these bulletins will be sent to 
any address on application to senators, 
representatives, and delegates in 


Washington, D. C. 


COLD STORAGE OF FRUIT. 





The Ontario Agricultural 
just issued a bulletin on 
which is summarized thus: 

1, Apples and pears keep best 
wrapped singly in paper, and packed in 
a shallow box not larger than a bushel. 
They ship best when, in addition, they 
are packed in layers with excelsior be- 
tween 

2. Apples keep better at a temperature 
of 31 degrees than at a higher tempera- 
ture. Our experiments do not show what 
is the best temperature for pears. 

3.. Cold storage cannot make bad fruit 
good; neither can it keep bad fruit from 
becoming worse. Only good specimens 
will keep for any length of time in cold 
| storage, or will pay for the storage. 

4. For long storage it pays to select 
the best fruit and pack it in the best 
manner known. The extra labor and the 
cost of material are more than repaid in 
the greater quantity and better quality 
of fruit left at the end of the storage 
period, 

5. With apples and pears at least, and, 
it seems likely, for most kinds of fruit, 
the fruits should be picked and stored in 
advance of dead ripeness, The maturing 
process goes on more slowly in cold stor- 
age than on the tree or bush, 

6. With the two kinds of fruit tried, 
apples and pears, the medium sizes of 
fruit keep longer than the largest, all 
being perfect specimens and picked at 
the same time, It would, therefore, be an 
advantage, especially with pears and 
peaches, to pick the, larger specimens 
first and leave the smaller to mature 
later. 

7. Fruit, on being removed from cold 
| Storage, should be allowed to warm grad- 
ually, and moisture should not be al- 
lowed to deposit upon it. But if the wet- 
ting cannot be prevented, then the fruit 
should be spread out and dried as quick- 
ly as possibie. 

8 With all kinds of fruit, there is a 
time limit beyond which it is unprofitable 
to hold the fruit in cold storage, or any- 
where else. That limit, for sound fruit, 
is dead ripeness. Duchess pears can be 
kept profitably until late in December; 
Fameuse, or Snow, apples until March 
or April, The time limit has to be de- 
termined for each kind of fruit. 

% In addition to proper conditions in 
the storage room the most important 
points in the storage of fruit are the se- 
lection of sound fruit, grading into uni- 
form sizes, one variety only in a. case; 
and careful packing. Therefore, the re- 
sults these experiments can be made use 
of by the family, in preserving fresh 
fruit for their own use; by the fruit- 
grower, in securing better prices for good 
fruit later in the season, in the local 
markets; and by the shipper, in enabling 
him to take advantage of the higher 
prices offered in foreign markets. 


College 
this subject, 











KEEPING CANNAS OVER WINTER, 





The most practical way to care for 
canna roots is to take up the clumps, 
after the first killing frost, with all the 
earth that will adhere to the roots. Place 
them in boxes quite close together, in 
rather a dry cellar, where frost will not 
penetrate. Any cellar that will keep po- 
tatoes in good order is quite suitable. 
The tops should, of course, be previously 
cut off level with the soil. The tubers 
may remain in the cellar all winter, but 
should be examined from time to time. 
If it is found they are too moist or that 
the tops are mildewing, they should be 
separated a trifle or moved to a drier 
place. If, on the contrary, the soil dries 
out so that the tubers wither, they should 
be watered occasionally so as to keep the 
tubers plump. In the spring the tubers 
may be planted out in the usual manner. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH 
SWARMS. 





I have been making some experiments 
in swarming during the summer, remarks 
a writer in Canadian Bee Journal, and as 
I see the same matter is being discussed 
in some of the journals across the line, [ 
thought it might be of interest to some of 
your less experienced readers, and per- 
haps some more experienced ones, espe- 
cially those who have tried the plan I 
have been experimenting on, may give 
additional information on the subject. 

To begin with, I do not like natural 
swarming. It’s all right, of course, for 
those who are prepared to handle it prop- 
erly, but I can’t, it’s too much work, too 
much worry and too much humbug for 
me. I have too much to do on the farm 
to be running to the house every little 
while to the tune ‘‘Bees Are Swarming,”’ 
often to find that it is only a false aiarm. 

Last year I tried dividing by taking 
away brood with a queen cell. It worked 
well considering my little experience, but 
in studying the subject during winter and 
spring I got hold of something I believe 
to be much better and more according to 
the natural tendency of bees. 

It came about by my reading a book 
by E. A. Morgan, printed in Cumberland, 
Wis. He advocates encouraging bees to 
swarm, then hiving them on the stand, 
giving them the super if there was one 
on the old hive. That struck me as @ 
good idea, but I would not allow myself 
to believe that natural swarming was any 
better than artificial, so I racked my 
brain to study out a plan that would beat 
his, myself being judge, of course. I 
reasoned the matter out this way: The 
natural way for bees in swarming is for 
the queen and a large number of workers 
—say three-fourths or seven-eighths—to 
leave the hive and find @ Place where 
they start life anew. Then they hustle. 
They are not at all particular as to lo- 
cality; they may enter an occupied or 
unoccupied hive a few feet from their 
old home, or may go two or three miles 
to some hollow tree. Also they prefer to 
go into a new place of their own free will 
rather than to be shaken or brushed into 
it. These considerations led me up to a 
decided plan. When ready for opera- 
tions I went to a hive preparing to swarm 
and spread a sheet in front of it, setting 
a prepared hive on this, same as for 
swarming. This sheet gave them a clear 
road to either hive. Then I took the 
frames out of the old hives, one by one, 
and shook about three-fourths of the 
bees off them in front of the new hive, 
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Mrs. Fred Varath, 


No. 228 Territorial Street, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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was able to take up my usua) duties, I 
am very enthusiastic in its praise.” 

OTHERHOOD is the noblest duty 

and highest privilege women 
can achieve oraspire to. With- 
out this privilege women do not 

get all there is in life—too often the 
go through the world discontented, 
wrapped up in their own selfish cares 
and troubles. How different is the 
happy mother, watching her children 
god into manhood and womanhood. 
mother lives as many lives as she has 
children—their joys and sorrows are 


weeks I was out of bed and in a month! | 


all unnatural drains and 
strains—irregularities which are re- 
sponsible for barrenness and miscar- 
riage. It makes a woman strong and 
healthy and able to pass through preg- 
nancy and childbirth with little suffer- 
ing. the ordeal is passed the 
Wine prepares a woman for a speedy 
recovery to health and activity. 

Wine of Cardui, in re-inforcing the 
organs of generation, has made mothers 
of women who given up hope of 
ever becoming mothers, Wine of Cardui 
will cure almost any case of barrenness 
except cases of 0! ic trouble. How 
can you refuse to take such a remedy 
that promises such relief from suffering ? 
Wine of Cardui simply makes you a 
strong woman, and strong, 
women do not suffer. They 


healthy 
look for- 
ward to motherhood with joy. 








WINE of CARDUI 


A million suffering women 
have found relief in 
Wine of Cardui. 
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and set the frames into another hive 
ready to receive them. If I saw the 
queen go into the new hive I would then 
merely lift away the old one, now empty, 
brush or jar the bees off, and set it 
aside, and set the new one in its place, 
letting the bees go in while I was engaged 
with another. If I did not see the queen 
go in I would brush off the hive and stand 
before changing the new hive. I would 
also go over the brood frames again. 
Since trying the plan I have often 
thought it would be well to place a comb 
containing some honey in the hive, so 
that the colony would have stores in case 
a few cold, wet days should follow. I 
found the plan a great success. A weak 
colony was made a good strong one by 
shaking in among them three frames 
from another hive. A new super or the 
old one was put on right away. A capped 
cell was left with the brood. I see the 
bee journals in the States are discussing 
this plan, the details being slightly dif- 
ferent. 


HONEY. 





Would like to know the best way to 
strain honey (1). Also how to put it 
away to keep for winter. (2.) Mrs. C. N. 
W., Pomona, N. Y. (1) The best way to 
strain honey is to extract it. Strained 
honey is never satisfactory, mixed as it 
always is with pollen and often with 
dead bees and blood. Extraction is ac- 
complished by centrifugal force, the 
honey leaving the comb as the cream 
leaves the milk when the latter is put in 
a separator. A honey extractor can be 
bought for a small sum of any dealer in 
beekeepers’ supplies, and should soon pay 
for itself, as the empty combs may be 
given back to the bees; and it has been 
found, when this has been done, that the 
bees will make honey about twice as 
fast as will those which are given empty 
boxes. (2) Extracted honey put up in 
pails and allowed to candy will keep well 
in any clean, dry place. Comb honey 
must be kept where the temperature is 
never lower than 50 degrees or higher 
than 100 degrees, and it should always be 
dry. Few cellars, for this reason, are 
fit to store it in. As warmth and dryness 
are essential, the kitchen cupboard is a 
good place, high up where it is always 
warm; or in summer a garret close under 
the roof. Heat ripens the honey, and 
after being for some time exposed to a 
high temperature it will stand the win- 
ter’s cold with little harm; but the gen- 
eral effect of freezing is to crack the 
eomb.—Country Gentleman. 





BEE NOTES. 


A little pine tar smeared on a board and 
put next the hive will drive away ants. 

In cold weather when bees are quiet is 
when they are doing best; do not dis- 
turb them. 

Let no colony take chances without a 
queen. Either get the queen for it or take 
it up and unite it with some other col- 
ony. It is not only a dead loss by leav- 
ing it remain, but it is a bait for rob- 
bers, and causes other losses besides it- 
self. f 

The income from a colony of bees prop- 
erly cared for is better than from 4& 
horse, a cow, a steer, a brood sow, and 
frequently more than 160 acres sown to 
wheat in the short-grass country. Bees 
are self-sustaining to a great extent, and 
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the profits derived from them would be 
a total loss otherwise. 

Keep down an over supply of drones. 
This may readily be done by removing 


the drone comb. If your combs are all 
built on foundation, you will not be 
troubled with an oversupply of drones to 
loaf around and eat up the honey crop 
at your expense. 





AUTUMN. 


“The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of Golden 





Rod; 
And every where the purple Asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit.” 
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Live Stock 








DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCE 
SALES. 


Chaim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 
October 31.—Hedges & Walker, Poland 

Chinas, Pana, Ill. 

November 1—Wm. Piummer, Barclay, 

Kan. 

November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, 

Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, lola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 
December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 

Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., Law- 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination sale Berk- 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 


Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, | 


Carlinville, Tl. 

Dec, 8, 1902—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm’s annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 


Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sal> |° 


at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, BE. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
®&urgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill, Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 

January 2-31, 1%3-—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 19%8.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, li, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 2-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 190%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

BHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

BHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 

Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses, 

Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, Mo. 
Closing out Trotting Horse Bale. 


| 
November 6.—S. P. Emmons, Stexico, | 
| 


Mo., Shorthorn. 
November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 
November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art,.Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 
November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 


November 13.—Purdy Bros., Shorthorns, | 


at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

Nevember 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- 
binstion Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Megr., Browning, Mo. 

December 16.—Gifford Bros., Milford, 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE SALES! 


AT MEXICO, MISSOURI. 
Wednesday, November 5, 


Pollock’s closing’out sale will be held at Littleby Station, 5 miles east of 
Mexico, on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. Having sold my farm I will sell 
my entire herd of Bates, Scotch and Scotch-Topped Shorthorns--40 head 
Also saddle horses, work mules, pure bred Poland-China 
Sale begins at 10 o’clock a. m. 

A rare chance for bargains. 


Thursday, November 6, 
At Hisey & Lee's barn | will sell 40 head of the best 
bred Scotch and Scotch-Topped Shorthorns to be 
offered by any one man in [lissouri, Elegantly bred 
and beautiful young Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 


Fe ys SmMONS, ae 





of good ones. 
hogs, farm implements, etc. 
Cattle sold in the afternoon. 


For further information and catalogue, address 


W. W. POLLOCK, Mexico, Mo. 





CATALOGUES READY. 
A Postal Will Bring One. 

















and third to Florence fitting, and as most 


ilves and are thin, we 


i 
|record for any bull to make 


|ber ought to feel proud of the record his to choice stock heifers, $2,856@3.10 


48 25; : 4 @2.0; 
S ' 5 75; stock | Py y 
| stockers and feeders always sell a frac- | 
~~ “tame BOS.’ 
re 5 : 


consider this an o; 





Young Dainty that 
Look up his adver- 


bulls for sale sired by Dehorned and unbranded 
consists mostly of 
saddle and harness bred mares and young 


| things by some of t 


| tion better than others 


owned by Gudgell 2 most noted horses 








—- 45; medium milkers, $22.50@32.50; common 
Harris & McMahan, 


breeders of Lamine 
| exhibition at the Kansas City Royal last 
week, winning first 


mention all of them, | 
Hereford exhibitors 
year-old stallion Rex 
is a black filley colt | 
ose and by the great | 
mpion saddle and har- | 


and took their full proportion of the hon- | 


under twelve months; 
sixth on pigs under six 
and fifth on year-old sow; 


who exhibited in the | Rex Mclonald, ch: 


- |which sold for$6,500,the highest price ever 
paid for a horse of 


| large number of cattle on sale. 
|elined 10c to lic under liberal receipts, / 
, |Breat many calves were on sa 
declined each day 
jclosed $1 to $1.50 per head lower, half- fat 
| kinds showing the most decline. 
the week steers sold in full range of $2 to 
| $5.30, bulk $3.25 to $4.25; cows and heifers, 
| $1.75 to $3.65, bulk $1.95 to 


, Ike, Robert Rysdyk, etc. 
ers have such an op- 
vice stuff of this kind 
None of this stock 
handled for the sale, 


is not often that buy 
portunity to buy eh: 
; second on boar and three 
sows over one year; third on boar and 
three sows under one year; 
four pigs, produce of one sow; second on 


has been shaped or 


Comstock, Albany, 
calves, $4 to $12 per head, 
HOGS.—Receipts have been heavy 
| the market on the down grade, and the 
| woek closed with a net loss of about 60c. 
|Butchers and prime heavies, $6.45 to $7; 
| ight mixed, $6.60 to $6.75; , 
$5.50 to $6.25; rough 


“hogs are Poland-Chinas of Black |! 
ecumseh 2d strains and 
po tod of his herd boar (¢ hief Tecumseh 
of Twin Rocks gree by 

Iowa, and a num- 
ows and gilts just in 


will sell at the Harris fair grounds, < 


Rose of Sharon, Young Mary, Minna, Po- |* 
, Young Phyllis, Rose- | 
other standard families, 
, and most of the cows old |" 
enough will either be in calf or have calf | 
y their great sire of prize win- 
Lord Lovell 130157, 
the most of their prize winners for the | 
Their winnings this year 
at the American Royal, 
, are as follows: One-year bull, | 
prize; senior calf, first prize; 


ber of nice young | heavies, $6 to $6.75. 
SHEEP.—Although 
| moderate sheep ya Bg 200 and lambs 
|@5c. At the close of the week best sheep 
| prought $3.50 to $8.65; best lambs, $5 to 


| COMBINATION SALE 


7, 192.—CATTLE—Under 
| liberal receipts, values rule lower. 
HOGS—Market is lie to We lower; top, 


|there being over 100 head 
We consider this Pollock offering an op- 


money's worth, and they should write for 


. H. Gardner, Blandins- |a catalog at once and prepare to attend | 





* Bhorthorns will be an im- 
| pontane # feature of the sale on the 6th of 
& Lee's barns, Mex- 
lico, and ine ‘clude the red-line bred Craggs 
}cow, by the 584 Duk« 
heifer calf by the Cruickshank bred bull 
Longbranch Sybil | 


-almer & Palmer, Princeton, 


of Airdrie, with her | sHEEP—Prices are « 


‘SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 


4 few Bulls and Heifers for sale sired by the 
Scotch bull Lord Thistle, if taken soon. 


F. L HACKLER, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Highland Park Herd. 


an Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Ho 
of both ve awl b ag sale. Inspection of the 


. WwW. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


Q\SORTHORN CATTLE and large English 
Berkshire Hogs, all registered ay of the ve 
| bene of breeding. Write me. 
| Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 





; produce cow, fifth prize; | 
They exhibited no 
This offering is a good, 
just the kind that have 
producing their winners, 
good breeding flesh and 





r|Emmons says nothing finer has ever been 
| Offered for sale in 
the other notable animals in the sale area 








ind also her full sis- | 
heifer by Old Baron, 


sired by Old Baron 
ter; Autumn Queen 
out of a Cupbearer 
the beautiful Cruickshank 
and a thick yearling, Village Queen, 


> to get them if they 


> that ought to com- exhibit there were ten 





and most prominent breeders of the 


| horns. and we think will do so, as a calf 
by Lord Lovell will be worth more than 
some of the cows will bring. Remember | 








cate , whi ives f 1 | 
for catalog, which gives fu I e good 4-year-old Registered ae Bull; 
| bearer, granddam by Imp rains bg Ee 


a choice of six or eight rite or come and see t 


m, 
D. C. WEERS, Eldon, Mo. 


—— ANGUS. 





|owner claims this to be the 
- itive offering to be 
in Missouri this fall. 


This great event has more 


There should be a 





bn 
ERING.B.13. Meiviite.i, 


FOR SALE. 


Three fine Shorthorn Heifers and one Bull for 
$75.00. crated. Fine Registered Bersshire Pigs, 
, cheap; 100 Pure Bronze Turkeys at 
Shoemaker & Oo.. Harrodsburg, Ky. 





possible to surpass, start a herd of prize winning capability 


been winning fame and dollars for their |Mr. Emmons own breeding, : 


Aged herd won by O 





» bred things in this sale 





nd Chinas, B. Pl: uth 
Choice “oc ad $1.00 each now. ges in season. 


‘Shorthorn Cattle, 


Scottish Standard |ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





; but it is certain that 





Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M, Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Il. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


a eae, 
STOCK NOTES. 


H. W. Kerr, Carlinville, I11., who has an 
excellent strain of Red Polls, writes us: 
“We have an abundant crop of every- 
thing. Cattle all doing well, and we have 
the finest string of young bulls that we 
have ever offered for sale, and can fill all 
orders.”’ 

Mr. J. T, Pollard of Fulton, Mo., one of 
our leading breeders of Berkshires, won 
seven prizes on his Berkshires at the St. 
Louis Fair, and seven prizes at the Amer- 
ican Royal show at Kansas City this 


year. This is a record any breeder might | 


feel proud of, and we all know the kind 
of stock it takes teewin at such shows. 





Mr. F. L. Hackler, Lee’s Summit, Mo., | 


who owns one of the best herds of Scotch 
cattle we know of, is advertising a few 
bulls and heifers for sale, sired by his 
Scotch bull, Lord Thistle 129960, which is 
one of the good sires in use to-day. The 
herd is composed of females of the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, Orange Blossom, Vic- 
toria, Songstress, Scotch Rose families, 
and to the service of Lord Thistle has 


produced some grand young animals of 


both sexes. Seeing is believing, and all 


Mr. Hackler asks is that those wanting | 


cattle will give him a call and inspect his 
herd. They will be well treated in al 
dealings with him. 





Mr. H. A. Barber, the Shorthorn breed- 
er of Windsor, Mo., won second prize in 
aged bull class at the American Royal at 
Kansas City last week on hs herd bull 
Young Dainty, he being placed next to 
Col. Casey’s Choice Goods, which has not 
been defeated this year. Young Dainty 
defeated at this show the bull that won 
the Armour trophy last year, also the 
winners at the Pan-American show at 
Buffalo, N. Y., last year. This is quite a 





Milk Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure 


(Improved Schmidt Treatment , 


complete) saves the lives of the 
most valuable cows. Can be ap- 

F | plied after the cow is unconscious. 
Three treatments, $2.50. Sent to 
any railroad express point in the 
United States, $2.75. 


| Market Report Furnished by Evane-Sot- | 
der-Buel Company. 


headed by Scottish Standard 
the best specimens of each breed to be 


| founa in the country 
j the time this is written. 


Goats, Brahma ané 
Sheek nt oon tor sale 


: J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon. Mo. 

, Red Polied Cattle. 

/ENGUISH Pure blooded and extra 

EB. Dorchester. Greene Oo., Me 

E name of SAM W. COX nas @ peared to the 
of Colman’s Rural ‘World 


readers 
oe live-stock breeder in Shorthora Oat 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in ap Upwordate Pen 


land’ Onin H cho! 
osha ne Bec {yous 
Fri ‘system, 


} Golden n Seabrighi chickens, 


is at Kansas City at ——— 
Receipts for week ending Saturday, 





. which has swept all be- 
fore it at the state fairs, 





and the quality of the 
was common to pretty good 
Top for week was $7 for one load of 1,416- 
from #4.75 to $ were about 50c lower than 
opening of last week. 
y and heifer butcher stuff 
Stockers and feeders 
y liberal numbers, quality 
and demand light, 
were the lowest of the 








which won in their classes here. 


bulls over two years, while T. K. Thomp- | 
son & Son, Dover, K 
senior yearling bull. } 
old class. Benton Gabbert, Dearborn, } 
; C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas., | 


reenfield, Mo., on «0. & Ft. 8. brane 





BREEDER OF FRED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulis for sale. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


R.L. HARRIMAN, 


BUNCETON, MO., 


w--Live Stock Auctioneer... 


eré on the continent. Thor- 
oughly sented - pedigrees, 
oo most approved and A ie thant tea 


at North Am- 


Son took premium strong demand. Veal calves ese about 








sweepstakes heifer by 
The Shorthorn breeders of the 
and middle west were in great force, ¢ 





, $8@8.50; choice export steers, 

7.50@8; good yd an 
port steers, 1300@1600 Ibs.. 
dium shipping steers, 130061460 Ibs., 





first session of the An- 


; steers, 1000@1190 Ibs., Lewd 


40 Angus cows brought rite me before fixing 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 





. : co fe ej . 5.25@6.75; 0 | 
. I" Angus bulls brought ee ee 7 eee to 
Fe tne fair to good grass 
; best corn fed heavy 
$3. @4. B; oe fat medium weight cows, 
ees. 75; medium fat cows, $2.76@8.00; heavy 


Thompson & Son, Dover, Kas.; 
. Marysville, Mo.; Purdy Bros., 





In the Poland-China 

" |was $52 and the top $157 
'sows sold higher than $81 
The Poland-China sale was attended by 
buyers from five states. 


s, $1.50@2; common and shelly 
choice corn fed bulls, 4@ 














| Kellogg Stock Farm, Claridon, Ohio; H. 
y. Neb.; E. F. Wolf & 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence ' Solicited. 


WwW. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


| good qualitied stocker, 600@750 Ibs., $3.50 | Live Stock Auctioneer, 
qualitied steers, 600@750 Terme 





; general average, $38.43. 
Hereford sale resulted in the f 


| 
\ re is were also a magnificent | 
vaettage wes : ari 70 females averaged $317.07, and 


2.50; good to choice feed- 





nome Ibs., $3.75@4; 


| This is $1 per head higher than the aver- | 700@800 Ibs., $3@3.35; | 


y conside the headquarters 
peemgiegs: db cure: |age on Herefords at the Royal of 190. 


of the breed in this country, and 
|previous show have they been shown to |» 
so great advantage—they w 
Missouri breeders were well to the 
front as prize takers in all the classes. 
Funkhouser, Plattsburg. Mo., 
premier prize for aged bulls | 
. which won distinction at |é 
Shorthorn breeders, 








|Combination Sale at Mexico } 


RAVENSWOOD |! HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 


| VISCOUNT 124 Champion Bull Two Years - Succession. Winne: 
of od Armour Trophy for pdb ball at the k 


Pollock's sale we have | 


ané sbipping station, Bunceton, on Missour Pacific Ry 


PROTECT YOUR STOCK AGAINST 


BLAGKLEG 


By using “BLACKLEGINE,” which is our well known Blackleg Vac- 
cine ready for use, and applied with an instrument that costs only 50c. 


but also to the fan- 
rciers of good saddle and harness horses. 








taking third honor. 

The Hereford junior class for bull calves | being largely interested in the milling and 
will close out his 
. live stock. farming implements, 
dy, owned by Gudgell & Simpson, s 
and Henry Irving, owned by Van Natta & , Straight Bates, Scotch-topped and 
breeding, and includes 
, and the young herd 
bull, Craven Knight 156816. The cattle will 


three years_and over, 
the first going to Russet, belonging to O. 





Cur C. I. Hoop & Co., 
Mention this Paper. Lowell, Mass. 





be the kind for the buyer, as not having 
contemplated a sale the cattle will only 


, the second to Betty 
owned by J. C. Adams, Moweauqua, 








PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Ld., gt'caso, NEw, 


AT AUCTION, THURSDAY, NOV. 13, 1902, 
at FAIR GROUNDS, HARRIS, Mo. 


Offering includes 50 head from the famous Fairview herd which now numbers 
| 200 head. Strictly first-class Shorthorn cattle, bred for individual merit that wins 
* | at the great shows. This is the greatest offering of Shorthorns ever offered in Sulli- 

van or adjoining counties. It includes 37 cows and heifers and 15 choice young bulls. 
There will be cattle in this sale to suit everyone; cows in calf and cows with calves 
at their side, sired by our great herd bull Lord Love'l 130157. Te the farmer and 
| breeder we say this is the opportunity to buy blood that made Fairview Shorthorns 
|famous. High prices are not expected. Every animal guaranteed a breeder, Our 
young show herd will be on exhibition at this sale. , 


Sale Will Be Held in a Large Tent on the Fair Grounds. 


Free conveyance from town to grounds. Lunch ati2o’clrck Sale to -omme ¥ 
Harris, os is situated 120 miles porthes-t of Kansas Cit) on Kansas 0 t division of be tered a 
P. BR. B.; 45 miles ~orth of bw crossing of the Hunvibal & 8'. Joe and w s 14 
miles abs of the Q. 0. & K. ©., at Gait, Mo.; 34 miles south of the CO, R. 1. & P, at Seymour, Iowa. “and 
miles south of Ottumwa, Iowa. We extend to all a cordial invitation to attend this cale and a beart 
welcome awaits all who will honor us with their presence. Cata'ogues are ready. 4 


PURDY BROS. 


HARRIS, MO. 
Cols. SPARKS and GRAHAM, Auctioneers. 


J. W. Smith & Son sell Shorthorns Nov. 12 at Allerton, Iowa. Both sales can be attended. 
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‘At STURGEON, Mo., Tuesday, November lith, 1902. 


AQ HEAD "sr" 40 HEAD 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. DR. J. F. KEITH, Sturgeon, Mo. 
E. S. STEWART, Sturgeon, Mo. J. H. COTTINGHAM, Clark, Mo. 


Included in this sale are several Pure Scotch of the Cruickshank Vio- 
let, Butterfly and Sybil tribes. The balance are Scotch-topped with from 
two to four Cruickshank tops. 
The females of suitable age will either have calves at foot or will be 
bred to one of the following Cruickshank bulls: Scotland’s Crown 138994 
yA epg thr ay = 119937, Proud anes] 177806 by the $1,000 Robin 
air or Hampton’s Choice 17780 b t 

Hampton 132572. ye 
Sale under cover. 
For catalogue giving full particulars, address 


E. S. STEWART, sturceon, mo. 


Auctioneers, COLS. J. W. SPARKS and R. L. HARRIMAN. 


50 REGISTERED SHORTHORNS. 


We will sell at public auction a draft of fifty head from our herds of 
Registered Short-horns, at Worland's Livery Barn, Shelbina, Missouri, on 


Wednesday, November 12, 1902. 


The draft wil! consist principally of Scotch-to sired 
poe by such es Oruickehank bu is as Galiahaa Peer Pride 130003, Vistorit “Denor SPs oy hae 


ietor 028, Roan Chief 2d 141253, ‘Senator Knight 168542 and “Busta 3 Jubilee "eeaa8, a and Se. 








“4 the following imported cows: Im Mio imp. Sharon, aisy 
Britannia, Imp. tlinetelous tape Fashion, Imp. Rosemar ne os inp Booed Bright Byes, ap. 
Ruby, Imp Adel mere pe pa leopatra. Phus it will be oi seen n fhat the entire ig trac to good 
ne amt ro on 8! and are topped out with the very best Sco blood, thereby preamsing ap desi 

horthorns as a breed need no recommendation from anyone. —_ always been the leadi: 


cattle of all breeds; haye taken more premiums, made higher averages 
numbers. Every breeder aud farmer i b attend High 
and ry ny wil 1 be plentiful for bu: Al i. a. 2Oree bras os: 


your price, not coarse, ev 
herd of Geis ote a, veryini ing wi win £0 just as advertised, including a draft of 20 head trom the 


he herd of his son, T. Weldon 10 head from 
the herd of r. A. yy te and 10 head went the h 
proved thempeaives breeders. No barren cows; , = Seen od bulls care open — 
8: will be cared for 3iThoure trow 4 


TE. Cash ora ved note, Stock date of sale, but at buyer's 
risk. We will load le on the M., K. &T. or Burlingto: lroad. opti: stomers and yeaa 
ree of charge. Sale begins at one o'clock sharp. e*°” "*lltoad, at the option of our ca 

For catalogue apply to either of the pi 


T. WELDON RAGSDALE, 
WM, R. TURNER, 
T. A. BAILEY. 


Col. JAMES W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, assisted by HARRY GRAHAM and LEE FRANCIS. 
P. S.—A car load of bulls for private sale. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the of St..Louis. Shippers should 
sen thes hay’ Geek te Wited dest iis 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 

Cows from 3 to 8 years uld. 59 Yearling Heifers, 

and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 monthsold. : : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


JAVA 64045. C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 


FOR SALE. —Sa eek ee Heifers og 6 to 8 — 


x 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, and sired by 07 8 Bootes 
Minister 117294, Scoteh Steward 178367. W. ROBERTS, Pleasant 


.HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. - YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE- 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, "8" 
Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


. amet = in m greater 
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accident which befell Rhythmic 
Transylvania he struck his left 

t pastern above the quarter boot. A 
blood vessel was broken and it was 
before the bleeding was stop- 
will be raced no more this sea- 


time 


cKinney family was greatly in 
at the recent Fresno, Cal., meet- 
In the 2.19 trot, which developed 

race of seven heats, first money 
won by Zambia, son of McKinney; 

another son, won second money, 
arketa, also by McKinney, third 


= 


¢ the Lexington meeting Geers 
ined $100 for not.trying to win a heat 
w Dan R. after the latter had made 
tw eaks. The champion reinsman re- 
¢ d by presenting the association 
bill of $100 for services rendered, 


thinking of it in this light, accounts for 
the coming of the Dictator- 
Hal, Wilkes-Hal and other trotting-top- 
ped pacing products. Direct-Hal, 2:04%, is 
just now the beau ideal of this class, but 
there are many other great ones bred 
along this same line. 


There was a great deal of racing of 
horses for educational purposes at Lex- 
ington. In some cases the owner found 
his horse too apt a pupt!, This was true 
of Billy Foster Boy, and when the judges 
gave the horse a heat in a close finish the 
owner actually wept. The horse was 
eligible to the 2:21 class, and it was the 
intention te save him over for next year. 
In his endeavor to win place for second 
money Billy Foster's driver caught the 
eyes of the judges and he had a record 
of 2:15%, im the first heat. There was 
nothing to wait for then, and Billy jogged 
a couple of miles in 2:12, 2:114%. 


Prince of Orange, 2:07%, is the fastest 
new trotter of the year. He was sired 
by Prince of India, 2:13%. son of Baron 
Wilkes, and this calls attention to the 
fact that the four fastest new trotters of 
the year all belong to the Baron Wilkes 
family. In addition to Prince of Orange 
this branch of the Wilkes family is rep- 
resented by Rhythmic, 2:08, and Baron de 
Shay, 2:08%, both by Oakland Baron, 
2:00, son of Baron Wilkes; and Dulce 
Cor, 2:08%, is a daughter of Baron Wilkes, 
Last year it was the Onward branch of 
the Wilkes family that was most promi- 
nent, but this season the honors belong 
to Baron Wilkes. 





been substituted behind Billy H. 
previous, 

rer: Aleantara 728 (record 2:23), 

rse foaled in 1876. Sire, George 

w 519 (record 2:22); dam, Alma Mater 
Allandorf, 2:17%; Arbiter, 2:22%; 

4 ara, Almater, 2:24%; Alcyone, 
\mani, 2:28%; Alfonso, 2:29%; Alicia, 

tv Mambrino Patchen 58; grandam, 
(running bred), by imp. Australia. 
fastest trotter that began the cam- 

this season without a reeord is 

D Cor, 2:08%, by Baron Wilkes. The 
three-year-old trotting gelding of 

ear. to date, is The Rajah, 2:14%, 
by Prinee of India, 2:18, a son of Baron 
Viikes. The fastest three-year-old trot- 

« filly of the season, to date, is Gail 
Hamilton, 2:15%. Her sine is Oakland 
} n, 2:09, a son of Baron Wilkes, and 

dam was a daughter of Baron Wilkes. 
rhere are trainers that can keep a 
condition, says Columbus, to go 

in 2:20, who are all at sea if the 

suddenly becomes a 2:12 or a 2:10 
rformer. The writer has under obser- 

at the present time two pacers 

t jumped from the 2:19 to the 2:10 list, 
out particular warning. Prior to 
time both animals were consistent 

winners; since entering the 2:10 
t neither has been true to the form dis- 

ed when they so materially reduced 

records. 

ily four trotters with records of 2:10 

better have been bred by women: Bes- 
+ Wilton, 2:09%, by Wilton, dam Lemon- 
by Kentucky Prince Jr., was bred 

Mrs. Wm. Wood, Paris, Ky.;. Mo- 

tte, 2:10, by Wilton, dam Betsey and 
by Ericson, was bred by Mrs. E. 
ag Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford bred Bleata, 2:08%, by Dexter Prince. 

m Elden, by Nephew, and Mrs, Carrie 
Marders, Pine Grove, Ky., bred Martha 
Wilkes, 2:08, by Aleyone, dam Ella Mar- 

Clark Chief. 

Lexington last week a number of 
Kentucky breeders and C. W. Williams 
of Galesburg, TI., divided up a band of 30 
nlings, bred on shares, in a unique 

Each party made a sealed bid and 
highest bidder got the colt or filly. 
going in some cases to $1,000 and over 
Wiliams secured a dozen head, which he 

ship to Galesburg and place in train- 
g in their yearling form in 1908. They 
sired by St. Vincent, 2:13%. In Fact, 
44, Belsire, 2:18; Expedition, 2:15%, and 
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rs, by 


s 


erton, 2:00%. 

Snce the Kentueky Futurity for 3-year- 

i trotters was established in 1893 it has 
eight times been won by a direct descend- 


of George Wilkes in the male line. 
two winners of the event are 
descendant of Electioneer, 
the Great, a descendant of 
ippy Medium. In the Transylvania, 
established in 1889, the Wilkes family 
eads with five winners, Harrietta, 

Lord Vincent, Onward Silver and 
(zanam. Blectioneer comes second with 
Azote, Bouncer and Boralma. 

Hudson's remarkable trotter 
2.07%, won three races during the 
Lexington meeting. Chase has had near- 
y as brilliant a campaign as the blind 
Rhythmic, 2:08, and although supposedly 
ot so fast has gone the little stallion 
three-quarters of a second better, Bach 
started without racing experience or rec- 
ord Chase was not considered a really 
high-class horse early in the season, be- 
ng lame at Brighton Beach and all out 
of kelter. Hudson's partner, Gatcomb, 
put in many long hours nursing the horse 
back te form. 

Katherine A., by Wiggins, winner of 
the two-year-old trotting Futurity, purse 
5,00, at Lexington, last week, trotted the 

istest heat on record for a two-year-old 

reeling off her miles in 2:14, 2:15%-. 
he time of the first heat equals the best 
lime ever made by a filly of her age, and 

‘ within a quarter of @ second of the 
‘hampion two-year-old race record, made 
by Jupe at Boston in 18%. She was bred 
by her owner, James EB. Clay of Paris, 
sired by Wiggins, 2:19%, son of 
\berdeen. Her dam was Zoraya, by Guy 
Wilkes, 2:15%, out of Neluska, 2:30%, by 
Sultan, 2:24. * Her owner paid $13,100 for 
dam 
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Years ago men would have marvelled 
Vilkeses or Blectioneers paced, as 
ere descended from horses the pur- 
trotters ever harnessed, and 
pacer became so fashionable, and, 
profitable to race, owners toe- 
hted any imelined to pace and ren- 
them at least 2:25 trotters to the 
le sulky. To-day all sires have 
acers to show, no matter how pro- 
is their trotting action or how 
standard crosses their pedigree 
lude. The better bred the side- 

‘r the better will be the race. Few 
long on the turf as old Joe 
retired permanently at the close 


gaited 


have long regarded the pacing gait, 
vacing conformation and pacing 

‘8 probably the real germ of ex- 
trotting speed, says the “Western 
man.” The pacing gait not only 
‘s nearer akin to the run than does 
‘rot, but pacing blood, when mixed 
thoroughbred blood, seems to neu- 

* the running element and readily 
‘ert it into a harness gait element. It 
: ‘erefore, not strange to ug that many 
Cur greatest trotters, as well as pac- 
*rs, ha ve the thoroughbred foundation, the 
18 cross next, and that topped by the 
sty 2n@ purest trotting crosses. This 
© of breeding, probably without really 


As a sire of 


*|are Sunday school teachers. 


trotters Axtell, 2:12, 
jseems at present to be decidly in advance 
of all competitors for 1902. Acvording to 
the best returns he has no less than ten 
new performers, all trotters, as follows: 
Lady Catherine, 2:17%; Success, 2:19%; 
Telma, 2:20%; William Tell, 2:22%; De 
Forest, 2:224; Major Parrott, 2:264%; Lulu 
Campau, 2:26%; Cronje, 2:27; Lady Axtell, 
2:28%, and Thelma, 2:29%. LEight of his 
get have reduced their records, as fol- 
lows: Trotters, Ozanam, 2:11\% to 2:09%; 
Betsy Tell, 2:29% to 2:15; The Astronomer 
2:19% to 2:17; Miss Finney, 2:25% to 2:22\%. 
Pacers, Ax, 2:17 to 2:08%; Home Circle, 
2:138% to 2:10%; Hilinois, 2:21% to 2:13%, and 
W. B., 2:18% to 2:17. 


A journal of the trotting turf is on an 
average a much cleaner and more whole- 
some sheet, morally considered, than the 
average metropolitan daily, says the 
“American Sportsman.’ A journal de- 
voted to the American trotter is in no 
sense a sporty paper. But the average 
metropolitan daily is full of the brutal 
prize fight games, the scarcely less harm- 
ful football games, and deals in all kinds 
of social scandals and immoral escapades 
lthat a horse journal would not touch. 
|Furthermore, many of the most conspicu- 
ous devotees of the harness turf are not 
only men of high moral character, but 
are church members and humanitarians 
jas well. There is no valid reason why 
jone should discard good, wholesome read- 
jing because he has joined the church. We 
|have three very able-bodied gentlemen 
jnow in mind who are campaigning trot- 
jters on Ohio tracks who are all devout 
| members of orthodox churches, and two 

In fact, a 
large minority of the stockholders and 
|editorial and business managers of the 
|**American Sportsman” are not only 
‘echureh members, but real Christians, in 
both spirit and practice. 


Patch's history is pretty well 
He is six years of age and was 
bred by D. A. Messner, Jr., of Oxford, 
Ind. He has the-unique distinction wf 
never having been beaten in a race, and 
having lost but two heats during his en- 
tire career, says the “Horse Review.’ As 
a four-year-old he was raced on the half- 
mile tracks, and retired that fall with a 
record of 2:16. Last season he was turn- 
ed over to Myron E. McHenry, who raced 
him down the Grand Circuit, and, not 
having been staked, had to meet the best 
horses in his class from week to week. 
He went into winter quarters last fall 
with a record of 2:04%, and when it was 
announced that there would be no 2:0 
class this year his owner considered a 
proposition to sell him. M, E. Sturgis 
of New York, 2 man who had raced sev- 
eral fair horses, but none of sensational 
ability, purchased him, and turned him 
over to the man who had so successfully 
raced him last year. This year he started 
in but two class races, the 2:04 pace at 
Detroit and Cleveland, and won both 
events, reducing his record to 2:08% at the 
latter place. At Columbus he was started 
for the first time against the watch, and 
paced the mile in 2:00%. This placed him 
ir the exhibition ranks, and since then he 
has been going miles against time. At 
Brighton Beach he equaled his Columbus 
record; at Readville he reduced it to 
2:00%; at Providence he paced his first 
mile better than two minutes, establish- 
ing a record of 1:69%; at Syracuse he du- 
plicated his Readville performance, and 
at the Empire City track went his siow- 
est exhibition mile in 2:@2%. Dan Patch 
is a young and sound horse, comes from 
stock that showed ability to repeat for 
a long time, and next year should be able 
to still further reduce his record, unless, 
perchance, he should go a really phenom- 
enal mile at Memphis, the track over 
which many horses have been marked for 
life during its brief existence. 





Dan 
known. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. EB. Clement. 

Halwood, the big brown son of Wedge- 
wood, is owned by Dan Collins of Joplin, 
Mo. Mr. Collins bred Sundown, 2:19%, 
by Halwood, and writes that Sundown is 
the only colt by Halwood that has been 
handled for speed, yet he has several 
Halwoods out of better dams and more 
promising than he was when he let him 
go. The “Horse Review” has a list of 
new and reduced records, and asks for 
additions or corrections. They can add 
Sundown and Halwood and then Rustic 
B., 2:22%, by Newcomb, son of Nutwood, 
and his daughter, Rustiana, 2:29%, dam 
Nellie Smith, by Almont Pilot (dam of 
Red Ink, 2:224, also a new sire and in 
the “‘Review” list.) Nelly Smith, Red Ink, 
Rustic B. and Rustiana were all bred by 
Capt. Joe Barnett near Lexington, Mo. 
Mr. King drove Rustic B. to his record, 
and among other colts on the farm, 
broken by Mr. King, was Nelly Smith’s 
bay filly by Rustic B.,which he purchased 
and took to the Territory with him. 

John Elliott, north of Carthage, Mo., 
has a black weanling that will make a 
good one if given an opportunity. He 
was sired by Victor Ene, dam by Ben Mc- 
Gregor, second dam a standard and reg- 
istered daughter of Sam Patch son of 
Blue Bull 7%. 

I am getting a good long list of stand- 
ard stallions owned and kept in Mis- 
souri, but I am not getting anything 
near what I ought to get. I suppose the 
Colman Stock Farm has a “baker's 
dozen,” and several others that I know 
have a number have only reported one. 








Some have asked if after the list is 
printed in COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
it will not also be printed in form that 
may be kept in better shape than in an 
eight-page newspaper fold. Wayne Wil- 
son, son of Stoner Boy, has only sired 
two standard performers, both pacers, 
one out of Molly by Col. Howe, son of 
Blue Bull, and the other out of Nell by 
Col. Howe, second dam Molly, as above, 
third dam Pet by Little Joe. Nell is 
also the dam of Red Patchen, 2:10%, and 
helps along the boom for Bourbon Wilkes 
blood, as he is the fastest of the get of 
Bourbon Patchen, 2:04. It is strange 
how these inbred Blue Bulls, first or 
second, do help in producing speed from 
any kind of a cross. 

In Helen M. we have one that has set 
a high mark for any or all their theories 
of breeding to try and equal in Nell and 
Molly, by Col, Howe. We have the his- 
tory of Wayne Wilson's successful stud 
service, and in Shaiable Girl, by Bobby, 
we have an ideal trotting brood mare 
dam. 

Col. Loomis, out of 
has entered the 2:10 list. and Aladdin adds 
others through his daughters. The 30- 
year-old son of the Hero of Chester may 
yet be quoted as a brood mare sire. 
Walnut Boy, by Ferguson, son of 
George Wilkes, bred in Kentucky and 
purchased at one of the sales by J. G 
Callison of Windsor, Mo., makes this 
showing for 1902: 


an Aladdin mare, 


King Walnut.... ea: SAE ee 2:15% 
George West.... seals cdbe eld ni 5 ARE 
Dr. Porter, from 2:16% to............. 2:18% 
Monnutt, from 2:17\% to. 2:14 


Redwood Redmon, bred in Missouri by 
W. H. Cotton, his present owner, adds: 





Dewey Redmon, b. g., dam Pansy 
Blossom d tithe svbknenss Oe 

Red Pepper (3). r. s., dam Pansy 
Blossom 2:21% 


; Woodshine, s. g., dam Sally West.. 2:21% 
Bionda Redwood, s. m., dam Sally 
Wiad, Oe Ga. i yGon th iS, 2:08% 
This is a kind of competition we like 
to see. Mr. Cotton himself bred all four 
of the colts by Redwood Redmon, but 
sold Red Pepper and Sunshine before 
they took their records. 

Mr. Cotton owns a sister to Blonda 
Redwood I should value very high as a 
brood mare if I owned her. Missouri 
has four brothers in the stud all sired by 
Grattan and all out of Molly Hicks, by 
Prompter, son of Blue Bull. As soon as 
colts by these horses are old enough I 
shall expect to see them starting their 
lists of standard performers. ‘The 
/Scorcher (2), 2:17. starts his list with a 
| standard trotter Because they are de- 
veloped at the pace is no sign that they 
want to pace or will sire pacers. 

We get trotters from pacers, but no 
| trotters without the pacer. Blonda Red- 
feces pace, 2:08%,is one of the best gait- 
ed natural trotters I ever saw. Cam- 
brist, by Wonder, son of Blue Bull, should 
be a pacer, but is one of the best gaited 
trotting stallions in the state and does 
not sire as large a percentage of pacers 
as the average trotting stallion in the 
stud. Cambrist would make a success 
on the tan bark or on the track. E. 
Knell is at Memphis this week. Murray 
Howe had better watch or Knell will be 
stealing his thunder and have dash races 
of his own next fall from Memphis to 
Nashville. It looks as if Knell was after 
Hal or Blue Bull blood, Actionward will 
furnish the latter blood with speed for 
anything. Old Lottie P., 2:17%, was a 
phenomenon, and she produced Belle 
Action and Actionward. 





DEATH OF ONWARD, 2:25%. 
(Concluded From Last Week.) 
Dolly was a highly bred mare. Her in- 
heritance was largely from thoroughbred 
sources. So far as actually known, or 
rather so far as proven beyond question, 
her pedigree shows but one line to im- 
ported Messenger through Mambrino 
Chief, though H. T. Helm, Esq., presents 
such strong circumstantial evidence in 
his interesting work, “American Road- 
sters and Trotting Horses,"’ as to leave 
little room for doubt in unprejudiced 
m'nds that the EPldridge mare, dam of 
Mambrino Chief, was by a horse called 
Messenger Duroc, and he by Duroc, out 
of a brown daughter of imported Messen- 
ger, making him brother in blood of 
American Eclipse and Stockholm’s Amer- 

ican Star. 

There is one point in regard to Dolly, 
the dam of Onward, 2:254%, upon which 
a’l well-posted horsemen will agree. It is 
that she was, beyond question, the best 
daughter of Mambrino Chief as a per- 
petuator through her offspring of extreme 
light-harness speed. There are a greater 
number of performers with records of 
2:10 or better among her descendants 
than are found among the descendants 
of any other mare of her day or any 
mare that has since appeared. 

Through George Wilkes and Dolly, On- 
ward inherited the best of the Hamble- 
tonian and Mambrino Chief strains. Back 
of the Mambrino Chief was a foundation, 
largely of the best of thoroughbred 
strains, among which was a double cro:s 
of the old Canadian pacer Copperbottom, 
giving this famous son of George Wilkes 
a pedigree that must be satisfactory alike 
to the advocates of trotting instincts, of 


thoroughbred infusions and of pacing 
cross, 
When Onward was four years old he 


was bought by the late Col. R. P. Pepper 
and placed at the head of his trotting 
breeding establishment, known as South 
Bikhorn and located at Frankfort, Ky. 
Onward remained at the head of the 
South Elkhorn Farm Stud until the dis- 
persal sale of the stock of that estab- 
lishment, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, 18%. He was 
bought at that sale by Peter Duryea of 
New York city for $7,2%0, a pretty good 
price for a stallion that was in his 22d 
year. Mr. W. E. D. Stokes of New York 
city became a partner of Mr. Duryea 
in the ownership of Onward. The horse 
has since stood at Patchen Wilkes Farm, 
Lexington, Ky., where he died on the 
10th inst., from colic or acute Indigestion. 

Onward fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of the late Col. Pepper as a sire. He 
is now credited with 127 trotters and 39 
pacers that have taken records in 2:30 
or better, and nine of them are in the 2:10 
list. Five of his 2:10 performers are pac- 
ers, the fastest of which is Pearl Onward, 
2:06%. His fastest trotter is Beuzetta, 
2:06%, whose dam was Beulah (dam of 
Early Bird, 2:10), by Harold and whose 
second dam was Sally B., by Lever, a 
thoroughbred son of Lexington. 

Sons of Onward Wave already sired 2 
performers with records from 2:10 to 
2:08%, and his grandsons have sired six 
with records from 2:09% to 2:06%. Daugh- 
ters of Onward have produced Choral, 
2:06%, and Symboleer, 2:09%%. The latter 
is the sire of Carmine (5), 2:07%. The to- 
tal number of Onward’s descendants so 
far as known that have already taken 
records in 2:10 or better is 42. 
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pacers that had taken records instandard 
time. Sixteen of his daughters were then 
in the great brood mare list. His three 
most successful sons as sires of speed 
are Shadeland Onward, 2:18%; Allandortf, 
2:19%%, and Anderson Wilkes. Onward wil! 


come into the world with the foal. The 
same ignorance and carelessness that can 


80 soon spoil a set of feet may also be 
depended upon to ruin a gait. 
The tie that binds the care and forming 





steered action could hardly be closer. 
Many a foal is not more than well on its 
feet before the need of hoof leveling is 
; very evident. This is a strong argument 


in favor of the earliest reisonable halter | 


breaking. Give the mare barely timeto get 
over the uneasiness of the first anxious 
day or two, and then accustom the foal 
to the handling that will make quiet and 
comfortable hoof shaping possible. 
The first leveling work had 
done under veterinary supervision, as the 
new feet must not be handled recklessly. 
If the feet and pasterns are reasonably 
straight, with the sides of the hoofs of 
equa) height, it will be better to leave 
well enough alone until shaping is plainly 
needed. 
tance of the haltering and handling, 
which may be needed at any minute, and 
it is as easy to look after the feet of a 
tractable youngster as it is hard to do 
anything with one that is unhaltered and 
frightened. 

Greater wear and strain on the outside 
of a hoof would be looked for in the going 


and climbing of the natural life of a 
horse. It is accordingly found that the 
outer wall of the hoof is usually thicker 
and harder than tWe inner, and fre- 
quently grows faster. Many colts show 
the effects of this in a few weeks or even 
days; and the right kind of a light touch 


with the leveling rasp will greatly help 
for uneven muscular development is sure 
to follow the side placing of the weight 
of the hoof; and if this is not corrected 
at the start, it may take months of 
weighting to overcome what could 
been fixed in as many minutes. 
This extra outer growth would be worn 
off in a state of barefooted nature, but 
when the shoe prevents the wearing it 
becomes necessary to keep a c!ose watch 
on the comparative growths of the 
sides of a hoof. 
side that 


have 


two 
It isn't always the out- 
grows the faster; broad-chest- 
the inner half of the hoof that the ordi- 
nary conditions are reversed, and the 
;outside becomes the part that must be 
‘kept growing. 

While the position of the feet has much 
j}to do with the making of steering muscle, 
it is also true that the muscular varia- 
tions strongly influence the position and 
the swing of the feet. The strain put on 
the machinery of the lower leg by long 
toes must be particularly guarded 
against, and this extra toe length is re- 
sponsible for a large part of the slanting 
and contracted heels that are such a gen- 
eral nufsance. 

The only safe plan is to keep the feet 
right from the start, and that will reduce 
the steering work that will have to be 
done to the lowest possible limits. 

As explained before, keeping the inner 
wall higher than the outer helps in the 
straightening out of an out-turned foot, 
and building up the outer wall has a simi- 
lar effect on a foot that turns in. This 
works well with » youngsters, but the 
scheme must be used homeopathicaily 
with developed horses, and only in con- 
nection with the necessary. muscle-even- 
ing weighting. There was a good young 
pacer in two or three races of the Grand 
Circuit last season that hit one arm bad- 


and bulge high and full. His very next 
for all time. 
gentling has another great advantage in 


feet can be cleaned. 
reguiar daily foot 
should be given all 
horses, the clefts of the frogs and 


overhauling 
stabled colts and 


ed out with any good disinfecting fluid. 
One genuine case of thrush in the grow- 
ing time will often ruin a foot for life, 
for the disease rots the fibers of the sup- 
porting tissues of the heels, and in so do- 
ing weakens the resistance to the con- 
traction that is always waiting for a 
chance to make trouble. It is plenty hard 
enough to keep heels in shape when they 
have had a sound growth, let alone when 
they haven't. 

There should be a mud stall in every 


overdried feet. In an ordinary single stall! 





the stall and deep enough to hold three 
or four inches of blue clay or other soil 
that may be adapted to the purpose. Wet 
it down thoroughly. Give each horse, 
young and old, its turn in this for an 
hour or two a day. It will keep the feet 
ool and help the natural growth of the 


At the close of last season 106 of his horn amazingly. The standing on straw 
sons had sired standard speed, while his and stable floors is hard on the best of 


daughters had produced 63 trotters and 28 feet. When possible. use peat moss. 


long be remembered through the per- 
formances of his descendants as one of 
the most successful sires of speed of his 
day. 

FEET AND ACTION 

If wrong treatment gets in its work at 
ithe right time, no set of feet can grow 
into their full usefulness, says the 
“Horseman.” It matters little how per- 
fect in form and texture they may have 
been when the colt was foaled, since neg- 
lect and bad handling can at any time 
feasily paralyze nature’s best efforts to- 
wards the right kind of |g foundation, 

So it is with gait and action. While | 
there is no real uniformity of breeding to 
this end, there would be no gain if there 
were, unless people knew how to keep the 
action in good working order after it had 


of the feet to the preserving of properly 


better be | 


This does not lessen the impor- | 


in the keeping of the legs in proper shape, | 


ed paddlers often make so much use of | 


ly. They tried to stop the in-swinging of 
the hitting foot by leaving the inside toe 


start cooked him for the season, if not 
The early haltering and 


the ease and quickness with which the 
In addition to the 
that 


the 
commissures should be frequently wash- 


stable; wet earth is nature's remedy for 


put a box of the full length and width of 


THE BARON WILKES FAMILY. 


The Baron Wilkes family has for sev- 


for producing money-winners. This repu- 
tation has not only been maintained the 
past season, but has been increased, says 
the “Horse Breeder.” Members of the 
Baron Wilkes branch of the Wilkes fam- 
ily won more money in the Grand Circuit 
the past season than was won by those 
of any other branch of the Wilkes family 
or by the members of any branch of any 
of the contemporary founders of either of 
the other trotting families, 

The total amount offered in purses this 
season by the twelve associations in- 
cluded in the Grand Circuit was $414,565. 
Nine descendants of Baron Wilkes won 
$53,525, which is a fraction more than one- 
eighth of the total amount distributed 
among all the winners, trotters and pac- 
ers, in the entire Grand Circuit this sea- 
son. All of these § descendants of Baron 
Wilkes are trotters. Two of them were 
|sired by Baron Wilkes, viz.: Dulce Cor. 
}2:08%, and Baron Bell, 2:12%. The record 
}of Dulce Cor is faster than that of any 
| other trotting mare that began the sea- 
json without a record. She won $9,950, 
| which is more than was won by any other 
|mare, trotter or pacer, in the Grand Cir- 
cuit 





The other seven are by sons of Baron 
| Wilkes. His most conspieuous son as a 
'sire of money winners is Oakland Baron, 
| 2:00%4. He is the sire of Rhythmic, 2:08, 
| Baron de Shay, 2:08%, and Gail Hamilton 
| (3), 2:12%. Rhythmic won more money in 
}the Grand Circuit than any other trotter, 
jand took a faster record than any other 


| 
| trotting stallion 





that began the season 
|without a record. His winnings in the 
| Grand Circuit foot up $19,750. 
| The next largest winner among the de- 
| scendants of Baron Wilkes in the Grand 
|Circuit is Gail Hamilton (3), 2:12%, by 
|Oakland Baron. She won $8,000 in the 
|Grana Circuit, to say nothing of her oth- 
er races. Since the last of the Grand Cir- 
cuit meetings she has won second in the 
Kentucky Futurity and first money in an- 
other three-year-old race at Lexington, 
Ky. Her record made on the 16th inst. 
jis the fastest made by any three-year-old 
trotter this season The total amount 
won in the Grand Circuit by Rhythmic 
2:08, Baron de Shay, 2:084%, and Gail Ham- 
iiton (3), 2:12%, is $30,500, and they are all 
by Oakland Baron 
Another of the descendants of Baron 
Wiimes that has gained distinction in the 
Grand Circuit this season and has won 
additional honors at the late Lexington 
(Ky.) meeting is Prince of Orange, 2:07%,, 
j}who sired Prince of India, 2:134%. He is 
by Baron Wilkes, 2:18 Next to Chase 


9.0714, Prince of Orange is the fastest trot- 
jter by the records that began the season 
without a record, and he is the one that 
forced Chase out in 2:07%. 
| The Rajah, that has won several good 
races this season, and taken a three-year- 
‘old record of 2:14%, is another of the get 
of Prince of India, 2:18%. Another good 
money-winning three-year-old trotter of 
the season is Chesko, 2:19%, by Moko, a 
son of Baron Wilkes. 

At Dallas, Texas, on the 8th inst. Baron 
D., by Baron Wilkes, won the 2:17 pacing 


| 


race, taking a record of 2:10 in the sec- 
ond heat. 
This is truly a remarkable showing. 


When the season is closed and the re- 
turns are all in it will be found that the 
winnings of the descendants of Baron 
| Wilkes will aggregate considerably more 
jthan $53,525, for that includes only what 
has been won in the Grand Circuit by the 
nine mentioned above. Several of the nine 
thave won money in races outside of the 
Grand Circuit, as have several other de- 
scendants besides the nine names 
appear above. 


whose 





} TRAINING A HORSE, 


| The principles involved in the training 
|of horses are not hard of comprehension 
lor many in number; and if you once 


| grasp them thoroughly you have the key 
jto the situation, so to speak, in your 
|hands. It then becomes a matter of 
choice with you how far to carry the 
jtraining of your horse; whether to teach 
him just a few simple and entertaining 
things (which, for an amateur, is, per- 
haps, wisest), or to undertake his ‘ higher 
education.” 

| The first thing needful is to understand 
thoroughly the nature of a horse, and the 
way in which his mind works. The inte)- 
lect of a horse does not differ from that 
of a man in kind, but it does differ, very 
considerably, in degree. Hence, as we 
would naturally expect, he reasons far 
more from experience than from observa- 
tion. A simple illustration of this is 
found in breaking a colt to halter, When 
first tied, it is with a rope that he can- 
not break, though he invariably tries to. 
Convinced, after several attempts, that he 
cannot do this, he gives it up for 
good, and subsequently, when tiled by a 
smaller cord, it does not occur to him that 
he can break it. So, during his whole life, 
he reasons from that first experience and 
permits himself to be tied by a halter that 
he could snap like a thread, if he but 
knew it. An old horse, it is true, some- 
times becomes a halter puller; but this 
again, is reasoning experience; for, some 
day, he unexpectedly and unintentionally 
breaks a weak halter, and this teaches 
him that all halters are not alike. Conse- 
quently, the old rogue will, thereafter try 
the strength of every halter that is put 
on him. 

The affections of a horse are not in- 
ferior to his intellectual qualities, and, 
especially if made a pet, he becomes very 
fond of his master. In case of separation 
he remembers him for years. But his af- 
fection is different from that of a dog 
which continues to love his master even 
though the latter abuses him greatly. 
Rough, unkind treatment will quickly 
estrange the affection of a horse. Good 
horse sense discovers no particular rea- 
son why a horse should be devoted to a 
master who habitually maltreats him 

The intellect and affections of a horse 
point out two things so important to a 
trainer that we must bear them in mind 
until they become fixed habits of thought: 

1. Never, under any circumstances, al- 
low a horse to successfully oppose his 
will to yours. If you do, he will remem- 
ber it and (reasoning by experience) try 
\it again. 

2. Always keep his affection. If he 
dislikes you, he has no, wish to plezse 
you; and, if his obedience is always per- 
functory, you will make but little head- 
way in training him. 

These two points assured, he will almost 
invariably try to do whatever you re- 
| quire of him—if he only knows what it is. 
—David Buffam in Success. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 








eral years enjoyed an enviable reputation 









Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs 
by the gove-mment. | have six mules and si 
and have used it with good results, especially 
prained Joints and Kicks, as it is 
possible to keep mules in close quarters 
getting kick 






wil 
ed. Yourstruly, JAMES H. 





ithout some of them 
HENDERSON. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


There is no use taking chances on a lump. You 
can never tell what it may develop. If youhavea 
supply of **Kendall’s’’ on hand you are safe from 
Spavin, Ringbone, Splints,Curb and all forms of 
Lameness, The U. S. Army knows good things and buys only the best. 
Exper'snce of a Government Teamster. ’ 


Wagoner, lad. Ter., Dec. 21, 1900. 

1am ateamster employed 
x horses un: 
care, and will say that | keep Kendall's Spavin Cure at hand 












_On sale at all druggists. Price $1: 
six bottles for $5. Unequaled lini" 
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Treatise on the Horse, ‘ aon 

free. Address 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enosburg F alls, Vt. 
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MONARCH RUBBER CO., 


490 Bittner St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 





This chea; 
ily going on for the past 40 y 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
, THE RUBBER IN THEM. 
There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 
pt. ay! time the 
8 u 10 t., 
© durability is reduced over 20 per cent. beonues there is 
one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
t in its place other things that have no 
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BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 

bber—and one pair of them 

rs of the standard first 

Try it~ and be convinced. 
ed, 


Overs for Socks, 


Tight rubber shoes. 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAS 


D. None gen- 
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the legs of the boots_and the bottoms of the shoes. 
If your dealer does not ap them write us and we will 
er through some 
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aay illustrated, which describes the mak- 
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_ CLOSING OUT SALE 





by Silver Simmons, 
Transportation furnished to and from 
For catalogues address 





COL. FP. L. HATRIMAN, Auctioneer. 


2:16 1-4, and Eagolyte, out of those 


STANDARD BRED HORSES 


at VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, Nov..7th. 
Farm 6 Miles North of Walker, Mo. 
The offering includes Silver Simmons, 2:16 1-4 (grandson of Simmons, 2:28), 


Eagolyte 29215 (son of Onward 1411), to be sold privately: 3 2 
6 mares by Norval 2:14 3-4, and 15 weanlings, : fe pede | 


yearlings, 2-year olds and 3-year-olds 
Onward and Norval mares. 


farm. Lunch on grounds. 


E. T. LETTON & SON, 


WALKER, VERNON ©O., MO. 
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PROGRESSIVE BREEDERS, 
| It is the aim of progressive horse breed- 
ers to produce a trotter superior in speed 
capacity and stamina to any other 
trotter that has yet appeared, and there is 
no doubt that some 
says the “Horse 


of them will succeed, 
Breeder.’ 


and carefully studying the pedigrees of 
the world's champion trotters from earli- 
est times to the close of the present and | 
each coming season, and comparing them 


with each other, horsemen wil! get addi- 
tional light on the breeding problem. They 
will find that there are certain combina- 
tions of blood lines that are common to 
most of these fastest trotters, and will 
learn in what order these combinations 
foccur, The last-mentioned matter may 
|be of considerable importance, 





It is quite generally believed by practi- 
jcal breeders that the sire, as a rule, has 
greater influence than the dam in deter- 
mining the gait and conformation of the 
produce, Of course, there are many ex- 
ceptions, but it is believed that it is true 
in a majority of cases. This being so, 
when a breeder wishes to increase the 
tendency to stick to the trotting gait or tu 
increase the length or rapidity of stride, 
he should be careful to select a stallion 
noted for possessing those particular 
qualities in a marked degree. If he wishes 
to improve the nerve force which gives 
speed capacity and stamina by the intro- 
duction of a thoroughbred cross, it is bet- 
ter to do so by mating a thoroughbred 
mare that is from noted race-winning an- 
cestors on both sides, with a good-gaited, 
level-headed trotting stallion, that is 
strongly bred in trotting lines, and the 
more highly he is bred the better the re- 
sults are likely to be so long as he pos- 
sesses the desired qualities. 

The aim should be to eliminate every 
element that is antagonistic to speed and 
other race-winning qualities, or bury these 
antagonistic elements so deeply that their 
influence will not be felt upon the off- 
spring. We believe that intelligent, sys- 
tematic, persistent efforts in this direction 
will enable trotting horse breeders to pro- 
duce trotters that will trot a mile in two 
minutes or better with the bicycle sulkies 
and wagons now in general use 





A TROTTING WONDER. 


If reports are correct concerning the 
two-year-old gelding Hilgar, that won the 
historic $2,000 Lexington event at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 16, taking second and third 
heats in 2:16, 2:15%, he is the most won- 
derful trotter of his age yet brought to 
light, says the “Horse Breeder.” It is 
currently reported that the veteran train- 
er, Charles Marvin. who gave Arion a 
record of 2:10% as a two-year-old, claims 
that Hilgar is now faster than Arion was 
at that age, and had he not been sold Mr. 
Marvin would have taken him to Mem- 


phis, Tenn., and tried to establish a new 
champion record for two-year-old trot- 
ters 


It is interesting to note that Hilgar is 
bred in old-fashioned lines. He is quite 
closely in-bred to Aberdeen, whose sire 
was Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and whose 
dam was the noted Widow Machree, 2:29, 
by Seely’s American Star. Hilgar’s sire 
is Wiggins, 2:19%, by Aberdeen, and his 
dam, Ellen Tucker, is also by Aberdeen. 
Wiggins’ dam was Albina de Mer, by 
Stamboul, 2:07%, by Sultan, 2:24, son of 
The Moor. Albina de Mer's dam was also 
by The Moor, her second dam being by 
Peck's Idol, the son of Mambrino Chief, 
whose dam was by the thoroughbred 
American Eclipse. 

Ellen Tucker, the dam of Hilgar, as al- 
ready stated, was by Aberdeen. Her dam 
was by Cyclone, son of Caliban, by Mam- 
brino Pilot. The second dam of Ellen 
Tucker was by Strathmore, and her third 
dam by Woodford Mambrino, 2:21%. 
Though thie is an old-fashioned sort of 
pedigree, it is a remarkably strong one in 
Hambiletonian, Mambrino Chief, Clay and 
the best of other thoroughbred lines. Tnis 





By tabulating 


colt is the property of BE. E. Smathers, 
who recently paid $6,000 for him, 


“ROD AND GUN. 








FISHING IN THE OSAGE 


The beauties of the 


| upper Osage are 
| thus described by Emory Clarkson of 
North St. Louis, and surely the gentle- 
man does not overestimate the Osage 


country nor the character thereof: 


“I went to Bagnell, in Miller county; 
and from there by team to a point on the 
river near the Osage iron works, in Cam- 
den county. I went over there to pick up 
my old guide, [ke Sturgeon. He is a 
character worth going out there to see. 
He is the Natty Bumpo of the Osage—a 
Plain, simple, lover of nature, a splendid 
guide and a rifle shot worthy to rank 
with the best of them. He lives in a 
cabin above the rises of the Osage, with 
his side partner, Jim Beane. Jim isn’t a 
bit like Ike. The former has a hankering 
for white whisky and has several times 
been interviewed by United States mar- 
shals when they were on'a ‘still’ hunt. 
Ike Sturgeon is a naturalist by nature, 
and he can train animals as easily as 
he can kill ‘squirrel at forty yards with 
his old Kentucky rifle.’ He has pet 
coons, foxes, a bear, and his house cat 
was taken when a kitten from a coon 
where Ike had killed the mother, a fierce 
wild feline that had stolen his chickens 
for several seasons. Sturgeon had built 
@ canoe, not of the common order. It 
was in three sections, about 25 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, made of sassafras tim- 
ber, as buoyant and easily guided as any 
craft ever built, that would run ‘the 
rapids of the Osage with a small tent 
and camping outfit. We left Sturgeon's 
cabin for a run of 200 miles to the Mis- 
souri river. 


“‘Never drap er hook in ther Osage 
‘til yer hear ther redbirds sing,’ was 
|Ike's injunction the first morning our 
jlittle semi-dugout was afloat in’ the 
current. ‘I hev fished en hunted’ hy- 
erabouts for forty years, en it hes b’n 
my practice never ter throw er bit uv 
bait in the water till IT heerd ther red- 
birds pipin’' away. Thet’s jist ther time 
‘ther bass cums out ter breckwurst In ther 
Osage. Jack sammons en other fishes 
may bite enny time, but I4snow_ther bass 
won't before the redbirds sing, leastwise 
not in the Osage.’ 

“The old man said this with all the 
simplicity and earnestness of conviction. 
But I got my files ready and began cast- 
ing, although it was not yet within half 
an hour of sunrise. The old man let the 
boat scud along, i lly dipping his 
paddle to keep the craft out of the 
pathway that led to rocks or other ob- 
structions. His long rifle rested at his 
side. I cast industriously as the canoe 
glided past pools that seemed the nat- 
ural haunts of bass, but not a rise. Ike 
was silent as an Indian; his face as calm 
and imperturbable as Cooper's deer- 
slayer. The sun was on the rim of the 
horizon. I had straightened for a long 
cast, when, clear and sweet, from a cool 
ravine on our right, came the tuneful tu- 
wee, tu-wee, of the redbird. My flies 
Settled scftly on a bit of foam-flecked 
water that swiried into a little pool be- 
hind a rock near the shore. Instantly 
two good-sized bass struck and I had a 
double. Ike's solemn face relaxed; his 
eye brightened and he held the canoe as 
only an expert can do until I landed my 
fish. He didn’t say ‘I told you go,’ but 
he looked it. 
| “From far back in the timber, from the 
; wooded bluffs, the sycamores to the left 
jane from everywhere came innumerable 
| bird voices, but above the great chorus 
eee clear, sweet and distant the red- 
bird's melodious whistle; and how the 
bass did bite from that moment until 
the good-night song of the redbirds bid 
jus go into camp.” 
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The changing seasons bring October days, 
The most delightful time of all the year. 
rhe sun no longer sheds his burning rays, 
And wintry winds have not yet wan- 
dered near. 
October days invite 
And lure us to the 
geous tints 
Are overflowing with a wealth that yields 
A greater treasure to us than the mints, 
The genial smile of Nature spreads o’er 
all 


us to the flelds 


woods, whose gor- 


The landscape, and a dreamy stillness 
fills 

The air, while Nature's voices rise and 
fall 

In that sweet cadence which both 


charms and thrills. 


Too weak the pen to paint October scenes 
That rival all the Masters—so profuse 
In color, yellows, browns and reds and 

greens, 
And all the shades that painters use. 


Why should one try its beauties to por- 
tray 

When al! this gorgeous panoramic view 

Is just as free to every eye as day? 


And Nature's hand has drawn the out- 
lines true, 


And, too, October sees the garners filled 
With fruits from Mother Nature's 
choicest stores. 
‘Tis then the songster's parting note is 
thrilled 
To us before he to the southland soars. 








WALTER 8S. WHITACRE 
Mt. Vernon, II. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
RANCH HOMES IN SOUTH DAKDTA. 


Nothing is more fascinating to one who 
loves to study a people than to have an 
opportunity to get in touch with 
home life. In the home we see people 
as they really are. When visiting in an- 
other home an individual may impress us 
as being very agreeable and of having a 


character of high worth; when at home 
the same man or woman would be not 
only disagreeable but positively con- 
temptibie, The plain, commonplace du- 


ties of home and its little cares are the 
things that try our souls and show us to 
our friends just as we are despoiled of all 
our visiting trappings of pleasant smiles 
and cheerful words. The home and the 
life of the occupants will disclose to a 
student of human nature more of the 
moral status and intellectual force of a 
people than will loud professions or strong 
claims of superior mental ability. These 
facts were deeply impressed when in 
some of the ranch homes of South Dakota. 

One night was spent in the home of a 
Frenchman who had married an Indian 
woman that was a quarter blood. They 
lived ninety miles from a railroad point. 
The home was very comfortable—a log 
house containing four rooms, though the 
one used for a kitchen and dining room 
was detached from the other three, being 
connected by a covered walk. One fact 
Was most noticeable. These ranch homes 
contained much more modern furniture 
and many more comforts than did the 


pioneer homes of our parents. The room 
which we occupied contained a _ very 
pretty white iron bedstead, and dre+ser 


and washstand of golden oak. The walls 
and ceiling had been nicely whitened and 
the room was cheerful and inviting to 
any visitor, despite the great logs seen 
at the sides and overhead. The table was 
bountifully spread, and on it was placed 
a dish of sweet pickled cauliflower, a 
dainty that is found in few of the farm 
homes of our beloved Missouri. 

The son, a magnificent looking fellow 
of six feet and straight as an arrow, took 
no part in the conversation, but his rapt 
attention and the sparkling of his 


eye 
when subjects were discussed on which 
he had decided opinions made one think 
of a smoldering volcano. That young 
man is not buried, though he lives such 
a distance from great centers of popula- 


tion. It certainly was interesting to hear 
these people talk of the coal strike and to 
note the familiarity with names of the 
presidents of large coal companies. 


The latest fashions do not trouble these 


people. They have a supreme contempt 
for such shackles. The freedom to ig- 
nore such conventionalities is part of 
their joy. Who will not say that such 
freedom has its compensations, an 
that the*young people of such homes | 


have not opportunities for future great- | 
ness? 

Another ranch home where we lodged 
one night was especially interesting. 
We drove into the yard late one evening; 
as we did so we noticed a neatly attired 
young woman and a little four-year-old 
girl. The driver inquired as to the 
chances for entertainment for the night. 
The young woman soon came to the car- 
riage. She said she could easil\ 
two of us, but didn’t know he ° 
pose of the third. This log house con- 
tained brit one room, and for sleeping ' 
accommodations one bed and a lounge. 
We felt that the young gentleman who 
was with us must be cared for, so con- 
cluded we must try another place. The 
young man returned to the carriage, say- 
ing: “I thought this would be a pleas- 
ant place, for there is a window full of 
flowers.” Further discussion proved 
that our companion wished to stay and 
was prepared to tent out, so the hospital- 


to dis- 


ity of this home was gratefully accepted. ' 
' 


Though the one room was kitchen, din- 
ingroom, parlor and bedrooms, with tent- 


sheeting partitions to screen the latter, ' 


yet this home was a study. The little 
woman will ever be remembered by me 
with tenderest interest. She cheerfully 
prepared for our comfort We found be- 
sides the flowers a cabinet organ and a 
bookcase containing many books we read 


and loved in girlhood’s years, among 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
chian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and thig 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Bure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


their ' 


care for ' 


then “Queechy” and “Wide, Wide 
World."” There were everywhere present 
evidences of love for things beautiful and 
marks of a different life in an earlier 
home. All had been given up to make 
a home in this new land. There was no 
note of murmur, though the household 
supplies were only procured twice a year. 
|The nearest school was forty miles away. 
There were no church privileges, yet the 
little four-year-old daughter quietly knelt 
at her little home-made crib, robed in 
white, for her evening prayers. I felt 
that our life was so easy in many re- 
spects to the one this young woman led so 
bravely and cheerfully that we were 
weaklings. The husband is often for 
weeks out with his herds, and the wom- 
an and her child stay alone, the nearest 
neighbor being about a mile distant. The 
night we were there the coyotes made the 
night hideous with their howlings. 

The nights spent in these two log-cabin 


homes will always be pleasant pages in 
memory’s book, and the observations 
there made convince how little worth 


after all are the things for display for 
which we all so strive in the high pres- 


sure of life of to-day, and that from 
these humble homes will come more 
Washingtons, Lincolns, Harriet Beecher 


Stowes and Frances Willards. 
MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK. 
Caldwell County, Mo 


SARA THORP THOMAS. 





near Alexander, Pulaski 
September 15, 1902, at 
Thorp Thomas passed 


At her home 
County, Arkansas, 
7:10 p m., Sara 


from earth to heaven. She was the eld- 
est child of Charles A. Thorp, of Nor- 
wich, Chenango County, New York. 
In death she was preceded by her 
father, mother, and sisters (Mrs. H. G. 
Prindle ard Mrs. D. M. Holmes), her 
only survivors being husband and son. 


‘Sara Thorp Thomas was born at Nor- 
wich, Chenango County, New York, Sep- 
tember 8, 1831; married to W. 8. Thomas 
of the same place October 8, 1855, at the 
same time taking up her home at Carbon 
|Cliff, Illinois, where she resided until 
1876, when she removed to Arkansas, 
where the remainder of her life was 
; Spent. 

| God in his infinite mercy allowed her 
spirit to leave its earthly abode with the 
gentleness that the first blush of dawn 
dispels the night—no pain, no suffering— 
but such a transmission of the soul that 
it seemed God's angels were guiding her 
spirit home. In death her face shone 
with a joy not born of earth, but of one 
|whose trust in a merciful God had been 
_rewarded. In the home a devoted wife, 

a fond mother, and ever exercising a care 
land love for those around her that none 
excel. 

The Rev. M. W. Manville, a time hon- 
ored friend, in writing of the deceased as 
he knew her, said: 

“The graces of a religious life were 
hers, and the late autumn brought a 
mellow flavor and a beautiful serenity of 
soul that made her very presence a bene- 
diction. A foe of mental inertness, her 
cultured mind to the last kept in loving 
touch with the pure in literature and art. 
Endowed with the kindliest of disposi- 
tions, she shrank with a wholesome hor- 
rer from every form of cruelty. Accord- 
ing to her creed cruelty to dumb crea- 
tures marked the corrupt heart, and her 
tenderness to them was a significant fea- 
| ture of her character. We loved her 








jGearly, and as I write, memories of her 
iconsiderate love throng upon me. Thank 
God, she left a record of a religion of 


activity, not of speculation or mere senti- 
ment."’ 

During her life Mrs. Thomas was a val- 
ued contributor to the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD. The work nearest her 
heart was in behalf of God's creatures 
who cannot speak for themselves; for 
them she was ever ready to plead, that 
others might feel and believe that every 
living creature God had made should re- 


ceive kind treatment from the hands of 
those who had been created in His like- 
ness. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 








SOME OBSERVATIONS FROM DAUGH- 
TER OF EVE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Rain, rain, 

rain! that is what it has been doing for a 


week; we have had but one clear day the 
past week, but we have the same con- 
| solation the darkey had, “the more rain 
jthe more grass’’—you know there is a 
joarer lining to the darkest cloud, but we 
can't always see it with the naked eye. 
| We will soon be saying the melancholy 
days have come, the saddest (?) of the 
year. To some of us there may be mem- 
ories of the past bringing sadness at this 
jtime of year; to others it may be joy. 

I have been thinking that the Home 
Circle writers were surely holding 
, Quaker meetings, so the spirit has mov- 
ed me in an unforeseen way to break the 
silence, even if it is sometimes golden. 
|W. Cc. T. U. appeals to the sisters to 
show their colors on the temperance 
j question. While I have never had an op- 
| Portunity of becoming a member of the 
\W- Cc. T. U. band, no one can stand more 
firm for temperance than I, and I am not 
one of those who say, “Oh, it is no harm 
to take a drink’’; those very words ut- 
tered by a so-called temperance and 
Christian (?) man or woman have been 
the cause of many a boy being dragged 
to ruin and shame. I heard a young man 
say that once, and how it made my blood 
boil. I said to him: “Mr. ——, you profess 
to be a Christian and a temperate man, 
and don't you know it is very wrong for 
you to say such things before other 
' young men. They know you are a good, 
honest, moral man and one in whom 
they can put their trust, and they wil 
conclude at once if he can take a drink 
it won’t hurt me to take one.” He did 
not seem to realize what an awful influ- 
ence such language would have. Oh, 
sisters, and brothers, too, let us stand 
more firm on this subject; let us not 
compromise in the least; it is on compro- 
mise ground that the devil holds his 
strongest fort. Perhaps I have said 
enough to give a fair idea of the color I 
wear, for when I get started on this sub- 
ject I can’t see a place to stop; so I had 
better get down from my hobby while I 
can alight gracefully. I would like to 
but will wait until another 


say more, 
time. 

I have been looking for a letter from 
Levi Chubbuck, giving some more glow- 
ing accounts of his observations as he is 
passing through this wonderful country 
of ours. I enjoy Mr. Lawson's descrip- 
tion of his travels as he goes from place 
to place. He seems to be very well im- 
pressed with the south; and doesn't “Old 
Subscriber” give Oklahoma a_ boost. 
Somehow or other I have never been 
seized with very much of a desire to sell 
out and move to a new country. I never 
lived in a new country, but I know I 
would not have all the comforts of home 
for a few years at least. I suspect I 
would be like “‘Marguerite,’’ I'd be pull- 
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ing my freight back to “poor old Mis- 


postoffice address, we can soon determine 
the matter. I’m not afraid to guess that 
her initials are S. M. P. Sorry she is 
sick DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


Northeast Mo 
Written for the e RU RAL WORLD. 
STAR OR BOX DELIVERY MAIL 
ROUTES. 
On all star routes the contract calls 
for not only the carrying of the mail, but 


also the delivery 
the route who comply 


postmaster will be required to place your 
mail, and deliver to the carrier, who will 
in turn leave it hanging on your crane. 
The satchel is preferable to the box, as 
the carrier is frequently illiterate, and 
when there are several parties using the 


to such an extent as to cause dissatisfac 
tion 
The free 


delivery of mail in rural com- 


with his station in life. When the farm- 
once each day, instead of having to ride 
or drive six or eight miles, once a week 
for it, he 
government is run for the 
well as for his city cousins.” 
star delivery is not as convenient as a 
regular free delivery, it is more con- 
venient than having to go for your mail. 

I have had my mail delivered now for 
nearly two years by a carrier on a tri- 
weekly route. If I had gone for my mail 
as often as it has been delivered to me I 
would have had to travel to the post- 
office 156 times, and as it is four miles 
—elght miles for the trip—I would have 
traveled 1,248 miles, and as it would have 
taken something near a half-day to have 
made the trip, I would have put in one- 
fourth of my time in order to receive my 
mail as often as I do at the present time 
without any cost to myself. If you live 
on or are convenient to a star route you 
should take advantage of the box deliv- 
ery. If you don’t know just how to pro- 
ceed write the Postmaster-General, 
Washington, D. C., for information. If 
you will take advantage of this delivery 
in less than one year I'll guarantee that | 
you will be taking twice as many maga- 
zines and papers as you are at present. 
Life will take on a different look, the 
boys will decide that the farm is not so 
bad a place after all, and the girls will | 
read and become so well posted that they 
will not be ashamed to speak to their 
city cousins when they come down to 
spend a week in the summer, and their 
invitation to repay the visit at their ear- 
liest convenience will have a ring of wel- 
come that you have never noticed in their 
invitation before. ENOS C. PELLMAN. 
Earl, Ark. 


“farmer 
While the 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A FRIENDLY CHAT 


We always enjoy our editor's talks on 
the Home Circle page, and especially 
“The old arm chair,’’ for he has made 
us feel that each one should be free to 
contribute their mite. I lend my RURAL 
WORLD to those whom I think will be 
interested, and perhaps be induced to sub- 
scribe for it. A few days after loaning 
a roll of them to a wide-awake farmer, I 
saw him carrying home a handful of 
twigs from some choice fruit trees, and 
he remarked that he was going to try 
his hand at budding, as he saw in the 
RURAL WORLD that it was not too 
late to bud as long as the bark would 
peel, though he had always understood 
that it could not be done later than mid- 
summer. 

Yes, where is Mrs. Greener? Pine Burr, 
I see you live in an adjoining county, and 
I wish Polly had told us whereabouts in 
Southwest Missouri she lived. Marguer- 
ite, you should have come farther east, 
and perhaps you could have found a 
cheap home that would have suited you 
in the largest county in the state. Mrs. 
Chubbuck, please tell us more about that 
literary club, even giving a program of | 
some meeting, as I am anxious to get 
something similar started here, where 
we are having a small village begun, and 
are to have a country paper published, 
the press being expected in a short time. 
The village is to be.made up largely at 
first of a religious sect, their minister be- 


the paper, through which he sets forth 
his peculiar views, 


mous terms, or that Adam was not the 
first person created. 

I would like it very much if Mrs. Chub- 
buck would give us a list of our principal 
Missouri writers together with a short 
sketch of their works. 

I hope I may be able to send in some 
subscribers for the RURAL WORLD be- 
fore the end of the year, as I think oth- 
ers would enjoy the good things it sets 
before its readers as much as we do, for 
“it seems to me there’s a great store of 
sweet, helpful things being printed and 
said that never get a fair chance to do 
their work, because they don’t circulate.” 
“One good thought circulated among a 
hundred people is, to my mind, better 
than a hundred good thoughts that never 
get further than the individual who reads 
them; for you never half own a thing 
until you have shared it with some one 
else, and then you've a good, undisputed 
title to it."" MISS ANNIE HOFFARTH. 
Texas Co., Mo. 


If you do not get your money’s worth 





in this issue we should be glad to hear 
from you. 


souri.”” She thinks she knows or has 
known me; probably she does. If she will | 
write me a personal letter or give her | 


of it to parties along | 
with certain regu- | 


lations. Erect a box convenient to the | 
road, or, preferably, a crane, and then 
get a small hand satchel, in which the 


system he is liable to get the mail mixed | 


munities is one step in the right direction | 
if you want to make the farmer satisfied | 


er can receive his mail at his own door | 


will begin to realize that this | 


ing the head and also the publisher of | 


one of them being that | 
Creation and Formation are not synony- | 


THE FLOWERS AND THE FROST. 





A mevsage grave of warning 
Flashed o’er the silken line 

The spider strung this morning 
Where the woodland blossoms shine! 


It said, “The frost is coming, 
With his ranks of ice and snow!” 
And the very bees stopped humming, 
To whisper, “Is it so?’ 


Hark, jewel-weeds are blowing 
Their bugles by the stream! 

| See the spears of silver showing 

| Where the purple thistles gleam! 


Hear the wild cucumber, firing 
Its cannon from the wall— 
With energy untiring, 
All day its brown shells fall! 


Shot from their floral gatling 
The burdock balls roll wide, 
While Jamestown weeds are rattling 
Their drums on every side! 
The war-like Spanish needles 
Lock up their chests of gold, 
And draw their sharp stillettos 
When the frightful news is told. 


The 


' 

| 

| sumac’s fires give warning 
| That no time must be lost, 
| So every flower is arming 

| To meet the cruel frost! 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 








HAULING CORN FODDER. 


With the biggest and perhaps the heavi- 


as |e8t crop of fodder ever harvested, and 
|with the fields cut up as they dre by the 


unusual fall rains, 


farmers are puzzled as 
to just how 
to take care 
of their fod- 
der. In this 
emerge nc y 
we want to 
call your at- 
tention to 
the low 
down handy 
wagon made 
by the Elec- 
tric Wheel 
Company, of 
Quincy, [Iil. 
This wagon 
at all times 
is one of the 
most con- 
| venient and most useful articles a man 
could have on the farm. Is particularly 
| useful in getting in the fodder and other 
|late fall work. Most of our readers who 
|have used this wagon are profuse in their 
| Praise of it. Some say they would not be 
without a handy wagon for three times 
| what it cost. 

Those of our readers who do not feel 
that they wish to make the necessary 
outlay to buy one of these wagons at the 
present time may have a low down, broad 
tired wagon by simply buying a set of the 
|electric wheels, such as are shown in the 
jcut. They are made in a great variety of 
heights and are made to fit any wagon. 
The simple removing of the old high 
wheels and substituting a set of the 
Electric’s makes a handy, convenient 
low down wagon at a very small item of 
cost. 

All of the goods turned out by the 
Electric Wheel Company are made of the 
best material, and they are the kind of 
people we have talked so much about in 
the past. That is to say, they are wise 
enough to know that the way their suc- 
cess has been achieved is by making 
every buyer a loyal enthusiastic exponent 
of their goods. 

We suggest that you get one of their 
free catalogues and see if their propo- 
sition does not impress you as being a 
particularly good one at this time of year. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 

















The Lord helps them that help them- 
selves, and sometimes when you least ex- 
pect it most.—Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
in Leslie's Monthly for a 


AN ANN OUNCEMENT. 


Every reader of “COLMAN’S RURAL 
or has some friend or relative that is sick, 
should be interested int the offer on this 
Page headed ‘Personal to Subscribers” 
made by the Theo. Noel Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill. This company is the proprietor 
|of the famous Vitae-Ore, a natural min- 
|eral medicine, which they offer to send 
;Out on thirty days trial to every ailing 
| Person who requests it and will promise 
|to use it carefully according to directions. 
| Many readers of this paper have already 
jused this medicine and can testify to 
jits merits, but those who have not should 
}not fail to avail themselves of the ex- 
ceedingly liberal offer made by the Theo. 





| Noel Company. The company is relia- 
|ble, have what they claim, and will do 


jas they promise. 


WORLD who is ailing or in poor health | 


mouth Rock egg order on our hands that 
we have been trying to get together for 
some time. So many of the breeding 
hens are moulting that the eggs from 
their pens come in rather slowly. A 100- 
egg order is rather difficult to fill at this 
season. We priced the party some time 
in July and they ordered in September. 
We are getting more eggs from the Brown 
Leghorns at this time than from all 
other breeds, as the most of our early 
(February) hatch were of that breed, and 
the pullets are now laying, also a few 
of the hens. 

The grasshoppers are plentiful here now 
and the fowls range almost all over the 
place in search of them. The fall hatch 
of chicks is growing fine. The cost of 
their keep is very little compared with 
those of early spring. 

We visited my sisters down in Ballinger 
county last week and helped them gather 
a seventy-five bushel Winesap apple crop. 
The fruit, from young trees, was very 
large and fine colored. We took a press 
and some barrels along and brought home 
a few barrels of apples for winter use. 
We see our merchants here handling 
shipped-in apples from the wagons with 
a scoop shovel. This brings to mind 
friend Riehl’s notes in RURAL WORLD 
of September 234, where he tells us how 
to handle the apples and Keiffer pears. I 
know full well that Mr. Riehl is right, 
and handling any kind of fruit with a 
scoop shovel is decidedly wrong, even if 
the purchaser wished to make apple but- 
ter of them the next day. 

We hope by the time our next notes are 
written to be at work cleaning up the 
winter quarters for our laying steck and 
getting ready to supply some eggs at 
high market prices. They are selling 
here now at 20 cents per dozen, and will 
likely go to 2% cents or 30 cents by Christ- 
mas. E. W. GEER. 

Farmington, Mo. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 
several dozen plausible theories about 
temperature, moisture and ventilation in 
incubators. Writers persist in discover- 
ing new things along these lines; never- 
theless, 108 degrees of heat is 108; the 


batable question, as all agree. 

I would like to ask the thousands of 
seaders of poultry literature if they ever 
saw a live thing or a dead thing get too 
much air, or, to go farther, did they ever 
know of anything (out of water) to get 
too much pure air? Did they ever ex- 
clude the air from a living thing, animal 
or vegetable life, to improve its health? 
pDid they ever realize what a_ serious 
thing for life it would be to not have 
air? 

Draughts of air are not good for peo- 
ple, poultry or eggs. Draughts of air are 
a different thing from plenty of pure, 


mild, circulating air. This is the ven- 
tilation question and all admit its cor- 
rectness. 


The moisture question is hardly a 
question at all. Why should we apply 
moisture when it is admitted by all of us 
that the egg contains nearly 8 per cent. 
moisture and must get rid of the most of 
it to hatch? 

Eggs during incubation shrink in size 
and in weight; it’s getting rid of its 
| moisture. The brainless hen hatches 
|eggs most any old way, and why should 
jwe smart people turn such a simple oper- 
ation to pages of long headed science? 
All there is to it is to keep the eggs 
| 

| 





at the right temperature; plenty of pure, 
natural air and to mock the hen in turn- 
ing and airing the eggs. When we do 
this we succeed, when we chase rainbows 
or theorize we get into deep water. 

M. M. JOHNSON. 


HENHOUSE IN N CONCRETE. 


Have read inquiry _ and answer about 
building in concrete, and want more in- 
| formation, as we are to build a hen- 
house of that material, 10x20, wica walls 
,e ght feet high on one side and six feet 
on the other. How thick must such a wall 
be? Will eigh. inches be sufficient or too 
much? We have plenty of good plaster- 
ing sand, very little gravel in it, and 
j acres of stone.. Gravel is more difficult 
jto get. Now, can a wall be built of 
jlime, cement and sand without gravel? 
(1) Will round cobblestones do for filling, 
jor would common flat field stones be 
preferred? We have both. (2) As 60 per 
cent. of the wall will be coarse stone, 
please give formula for lime (if it may 


be used), sand and cement, with no 
gravel (3). John B. Mable. Delaware 
County, N. Y. 

The Country Gentleman answers as 


follows: (1) Yes. (2) The flat stones 
will be preferable to the cobble stones as 
making more solid work. (3) One part 
cement, two parts lime (with three parts 
clear sand) in mortar; three parts or 50 
per cent. of the whole of broken stone. 
This is much preferable to cobble stones 
—which would make very inferior work. 
As to question 1, if this method is adopt- 
ed, very great care must be exercised to 
do the work, and particular directions 
should be had for the several ways in 
which it may be done. The mixture is 
in fact a concrete, which is an exceed- 
ingly strong and durable material. 


While the Muscovy duck is not classed 
among the best for table use, it has cer- 
tain good qualities in its favor. It is one 
of the earliest layers in the spring, or 
sometimes in February, and if not al- 
lowed to sit, it is a persistent layer until 
late summer, perhaps until early fall it 
the duck is three or four years o!d, for 
it is a peculiarity of nearly all ducks that 
birds of three years old lay better than 
the young ones. The young Muscovy 
|ducks are very hardy, and seldom is one 
‘lost by disease. They bear fi t 


temperature does not seem to be a de- | 
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Our big new fall catalogue ready to mail. 


dise used on the farm and ranch and in the home. 


Blacksmith Tools, 
We war 
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We want you to have 
greatest money-saver printed and will 
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Washing Machines, Fur Coats, 
Tents. 
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And thousands of other items which 





three or four years with a neighbor's 
flock under his bedroom window night 
and morning this is a great recommenda- 
tion, 





The census of June, 1900, tells us that on 
the farms and ranges of the United 
States there was almost $140,000,000 worth 
of poultry raised the previous year, and 


of poultry and eggs produced upon 5,096,- 
252 farms that reported, valued at $231,- 
178,035. Adding the farms not reporting 
and the poultry in towns and villages, 
the total would be much greater. The 
value of hogs in 1899 was $170,000,000, while 
in 188 it was about $300,000,000. There 
seems to be little doubt that the poultry 
and egg business combined is the largest 
livestock interest, unless it be the beef 
and milk interests combined. 
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to a small yard much better than other 
varieties, and not the least of their ex- 
cellent qualities is that they are almost 
noiseless. _Seldom is there a quack heard 
from them, and to one who has lived for 





Poultry 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This week 
will about wind up the marketing of the 
|fruit at Glen Raven; the last of our 
Keiffer pears are in prime condition to 
eat or preserve. We market them mostly 
in grape baskets, each basket holds 
eighteen pears and sells for 30 cents net, 
or 35 cents basket and all, We had a 
sample of three pears with us yesterday 
that nearly 
Srape basket and weighed a little the 
rise of one pound each. 

Our time has been so taken up with the 
fruit for the past few months that we 
could scarcely get our mind in a condi- 
tion to write about the chickens. We 
have hired some help during the fruit and 
melon season to assist us both with the 
fowls and handling the crop. 

We have a 10 Barred and White Ply- 
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FARM TELEPHONES 
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The Pig Pen 


PIG NOTES. 


Rev. M. Snoddy, breeder of Dupog Jer- 
eoys, Armstrong, Mo., writes us: “The 
WOR LD has done the real work—all my 
males are sold; have shipped stock 
states, and twelve counties in 
issouri. L have some choice yearling 
ums which 1 will breed for record lit- 
ring gilts, July, August and Sep- 
pigs for sale that will be sold 


the money.” 
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\ddy & Sons, Parnell, Nodaway 
Mo.. proprietors of the Iowa 
advertise a lot of early 
Krebruary to June—for sale at 
which will make them profitable 
b rs. This herd was established in 
so, and by careful breeding and man- 
has become one of the leading 
» breed. It has been their ob- 
weobil a hog which will mature 
tten to 1,000 pounds and be fit for 
at an early age. The most roe, 
trains have been used in breeding | 
purpose, and every champion of 
ed for the past fifteen years is 
ited in the Iowa Banner herd. 


" 
ount 
Banner herd, 
boar 


price 








weather hogs are very destruc- 
rooting over pastures and fields 
s they have been ‘tamed’ with one 
the famous “Never Root Hog Tam- 
made and sold by our advertiser, 
he W. L. Short Manufacturing Company, 
f Quincy, IL ‘This simple and = in- 
expensive knife is adjustable to animals 
vy any age and cuts the snout so rooting 
s impossible and does not injure the ani- 
ma! in any way. [tis useful a'so as an 
ear marker, and makes a great variety 
of cuts, as will be seen by referring to 
the ad. These people also make a hog 
ho which is a handy thing to have 
itching and holding a hog for any 
Write them to-day for free cir- 
and learn all about their devices, 
this paper when writing. 
rl Moore Chemical Co, of Kansas 
Mo., who are the originators of the 
dipping tank for hogs, and manufactur- 
ers of the most efficient remedy for use 
on both the outside and inside of hogs 
that has yet been discovered, have just 
esued a book made up of letters from 
breeders of pure bred swine, and others 
who have given their original plan and 
remedy a thorough test. Mr. N. H. Gen- 
try, president of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, than whom there is. no 
better known breeder of Berkshire swine 
in the United States, writes that for the 
destruction of lice, the killing of disease 
germs of every kind, and cleansing hogs 
thoroughly, rendering them healthy, with 
clean skins and glossy coats of hatr, 
Moere’s hog remedy and dipping tank 
are certainly a success. I am sure no in- 
telligent swine raiser who will test the 
virtues of your remedy and dipping tank 
will ever be content without them in the 
future. Other letters equally commenda- 
tory are found in the book from A. J. 
Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill; BE. B. Ax- 
line, Oak Grove, Mo.; Winn & Mastin, 
Mastin, Kan.; W. B. & M. Hawk, Beatty, 
Kan.; J. M. Williams, Frankfort, Kan., 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
Bred Poland China Glits for Sale 


[ox plowthet } ow al bred to 
At Walnut Val a es ‘™, of Re ty 


Ohtef Perfection 
W. WALLEN, Movett. Mo. 


ties. was Pee 
POLAND CHINAS. 
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breeders 
| bred swine. 


shires will take place on the 6th of No- 


stock is contributed by five of the most 
prominent Berkshire breeders in [ilinois, 
and will consist of animals bred for indi- 


tures which go to make show winners, 
The vendors are Messrs. C. H. C, 


& Co., Litterbury. The consignment con- 
sists of fitty head of boars and sows, of 


tion to the feeder, and give satisfaction 


others of the best-known 
breeds of pure- 


and man 


COMBINATION SALE OF Ppa 
SHIRES. 


An itiportant sale of first-class Berk- 


vember at the Live Stock Pavilion, Union 
Stock Yards, East. St. Louis, Ill. The 


vidual merit and high quality—the fea- 


Ander- 
son, Carlinville, U1.; BE. A. Humphrey, 
Pana; Homer F. Waters, Dawson; Queen- 
horn & Wells, Pinckneyville, and Morgan 


the sort which bring profit and reputa- 


to the consumer—the hams and bacon 
being of the best quality. It would be im- 
possible to speak too strongly on the 
merits of the hogs which will be offered 
at this sale. The clerk of the sale, Col. 
Charles F. Milis, secretary American 
Berkshire Association, Springfield, IIL, 
will send catalogues to all those applying 
for them, and will furnish any further 
information desired. 


AXLINE'S POLAND-CHINA SALE. 





The E. BE. Axiine sale of Poland-Chinag 
at Oak Grove, Mo., on the 20tn, was @ 
grand success from start to finish, but 
good animals in good condition will al- 
ways sell. Following are names of buyers 
and prices of all that sold for $20 or over: 
No. Name. Price, 
1. N. A. Smith, Otterville, Mo...... $ 36.00 


‘ against frost, and the difficulty in secur- 
ling labor at this time count against the 
crop. Turnips are an uricertain crop in 
the corn belt. This year I do not know 
of any one who sowed them that secured 
@ stand; it was too dry a season to start 
them. 

Pumpkins are a very desirable crop 
when a crop can be secured. It does not 
appear that farmers are willing to give 
up the land to this crop alone, as it is 
not thought the crop will pay grown in 
that way. The favorite place is to grow 
them in the corn; but they are a most 
uncertain crop grown in this way, and 
can only be counted as a catch crop. 

One trouble with the usual way of feed- 
ing corn to swine is its being fed too long, 
without a fici t of 1 
food, and the starting to corn feeding to 





fatten is too quick. The ration is too 
rich to follow pasture or the scanty 
sleanings of the stubble fields. Sugar 


corn can profitably be grown, and can 
come into use about a month sooner than 
field corn; and if fed as it should be, | 
stalk and all, it makes an excellent 
Starter to precede the field corn. My own | 
hogs this year went as shoats on to a rye } 
field the 4th of July to harvest the grain, | 
and have remained there since. There is | 
a fine stand of clover on this field, and 
recent rains have started a thick growth 
of volunteer rye. The hogs got no corn 
till the last week in August, and have by 
this time (September 21) reached a full | 
corn ration. The plan is to allow them | 
the run of this rye field till they go to ' 
market some time in December. They 
are fed corn in a lot adjoining the rye | 
field, where they can be shut in if the 
land is too wet for them to go out on the 
fleld. Adjoining the feed lot is a plat of 
sorghum. This will be cut and shocked, 
and when the hogs are shut in they will 
have a feed of sorghum daily for variety. 
The volunteer rye will insure them green 
forage every day that it is fit for them 
to go out on the field. The sorghum, 
while rich in fattening properties, will 
be a toothsome change from the corn. 
If they cannot go out on the rye for too 
long a period, and are likely to tire of 





3. C. 8. Williams, North Enid, Okla 89.00 
4. John Kostello, Buckner, Mo...... 23.00 
5. R. 8. Davis, Appleton City, Mo.. %.00 
6. Dorr and Wash, St. Louis, Mo.. 20,00 
7. G. W. Nall, Odessa, Mo.......... 58.00 
CP Derr B Waals. iiss. .s.cccivcsscees 36.00 
9. Sensentaffer Bros., Brookfield, 

WG. eis ii Tie Youeree telecetedeae 50.00 
10. W. T. Taggart, Hutchinson, Kan 43.00 
SEs As ROR ins ohica eins cc ibbs ond 28.00 
12. Mrs. R. EB. Biatt, Clinton, Mo.... 25.00 | 
13. W. M. M@Alaster, Holton, Kan.. 28.00 | 
15. D. A. Cox, Woodbine, lowa...... 30.00 | 
16. John Francis & Son, New Len- 

OG RWS cid se hd Vsstehen vibe 35.00 | 
18. John Francis & Son...............+ 110.00 | 
19. E. L. Jamison, Oneida, Ill........ 67.00 
194. A. B. Mull & Son, lola, Kan... 21,00 
2. F. Zimmerman, Centerville, Mo. 27.00 
21. John Francis & Son..............- 36.00 
22. W. M. Small, Lexington, Mo.... 21.0 
ee i ES didbinvs 12h vdenck@ycedediesy 42.00 
De, BPE Ge WU OONR. oo... isco cdnetieccass 23.00 
2%. W. H. Perkins, Oak Grove, Mo.. 2.00 
26. W. O. Wayman, Odessa, Mo...... 55.00 
27. H. Punke, Neosho, Mo...........- 25.00 
28. N. A. Smith, Otterville, Mo...... 31.00 
29. B. A. Cox, Woodbine, Iowa....... 
WD. DORE Ge WM ccc tcecctcarcasevivesé 26.00 


31. J. Lee White, Palmyra, 


32. S. W. Hudson, Buckner, Mo..... 34.00 
36. C. E, Lampson, Big Rock, I[l].... 28.00 
37. F. Hoover, Columbus, Kan...... 27.00 
BE We BURN. vewste voccnpuccsesdecbace 36.00 
39. C, D, Wells, Sedalia, Mo.......... 24.00 
#. F. Boyd, Sweet Springs, Mo...... 2.00 


41. Sensentaffer Bros........ 
42. J. D. Gates, Chariton, Mo........ 
43. A. C. Fitch, Columbus, Mo.. 
44. J. D. Gates 
45. L. P. Fairplay, Otterville, Mo.... 





4. W. M. McAlister, Holton, Kan.. 2.00 
47. L. A. Smith, Ottervillt, Mo....., %.00 
BB. ©, B. Welle ove sdiscsstncgncess dives 23.00 


49, C. L. Smith, Oak Grove, TED. cesses 
50. Jos. Cox 
51. A. H. White, Oak Grove, Mo.... 
52. L. A. Smith 
58. Gus Arron, Kickapoo, Kan 
54. J. Costello, Buckner, Mo........- ‘ 











ates ie aig ne A yA a = blige} 55. J. W. Lofties, Bear Creek, Mo.. 27.00 
Gnieb iP P visSERT . |56. C. G. Mills, Pleasant Hill, Mo.... 40.00 
opshire — os 00 
or: ¥ Rame and Poland 67. A. C. Pitch, Columbus, Mo...... 36. 
. China Pigs, 58. W. A. Perkins, Oak Grove, Mo... 30.00 
t eith of good and individual |59. A, A. Rose, Holden, Mo........... 37.50 
merit, are offered for sele by J. W. BOLES, | 0° 1° 
of Auxvasse, uri; who wil! furnish prices |". *- 
and fall | lars on request. 61. H. C, 
SHIP high-bred Poland Chinas avd O. | 62. Dorr 
READY 7% Benes eed Gilte of early spring far |g. c. B, 3 
~ realy to breed aaa I DING CO., | 64. Coff Bros., DeKalb, Mo 50.00 
ge. Jacob. Hit. 6. Dorr & Wash ........... 35.00 
vf  : , Richards, Mo. 51.00 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, ye ae eee vaid 
FULTON, MO. » Det Bee NOUN ccccvccscvcpeoncncccpecse F 
Breeders of, the the best slealha of PS 68. G. W. Null .....00. cereeeseseeeenes 61.00 
ome cree eutie and Plymouth hock chicks. Sixty-five head brought $2 498, an aver- 
Tune winek tor sale age of $38.40. 
FOR SALE ad pd pam ae prices & Oe of siete i SAA er Pa a 
ling bosr Rake egeaise 3 for Rie ROOTS, PUMPKINS, RYE AND SORG- 
Mun; rstrafn ‘barred HUM FOR SWINE. 





teen for 
(. i. SONRS, Rk. &. 3, Pawnee. fil. 
ae Yaa. 
vidual merit combined. R L. UR: 
BERKSHIRES. 
BERKSHIRE 


POLAND-CHINAS. rece she 
& 80N, Oarm, quince: Bt a _ ae 
BRED SOWS. 





Bred for early farrow; glee pove, come nea 
coare reedy fore all of best breeding and 
individaal merit, I also yt F Shorthorn cattle, 


Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
Prompt attention. Gome and ee or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 


ped, large fo Baqiies b Seabee ee, a 


eS ancy brid Eng. Berkshires, 


write me. Prices eee UBON. Safe. Mo. 

LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 
FOR SALE. 

LOARN HAYES, B LLINGS. MO. 


DUROCG-JERSEYS. 


Daroe Jerseys—200 head year! sows, spring 
gilts Jay, August and September Write me. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow. Both sexes; anrelated 


O. 0. MeCUTSS EON yy, 


ROSE HILL HERD 
of Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 


choice lot of boars reaty for service and gilts 
wendy to breed, Also pigs aay soe ean for sale. 
Thave the first prise atute fale boar to wee this fall. | to 


s. Y. THORNTON, 
BLACKWATER, MO. 
FOR ALE. 


My herd boar Black R 56586, sire Belle 

Kniy zh V urns ae | doth sex. ready to ship- 
Address 

i. 


Also a t-w gilts 5 reasy 0s baped. 
A. L Mt. Vernon. 


_SHESTER WHITES 




















IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 
PP cca reason: 


Orders now v taken fer 


on 
able. Caltow on oF or weit to 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 





Gradually, farmers who grow and fat- 
ten swine are learning that they can eco- 
nomically feed others than corn. They 
are learning that hogs will eat much grass 
while fattening, if they can get it; they 
will readily consume dried grass or hay 
when the season for green provender is 
gone. There is no grain that I have ex- 
perience with in feeding that they eat 
more readily than corn. The ease with 
which it can be grown and fed makes it 
the most attractive crop to grow. It 
can be prepared and bulked without shel- 
ter, while being fed with less cost than 
any other grain crop. 

The main point that feeders should 
learn is that other crops can be fed with 
profit in connection with corn. When 
they have learned this, the next thing 
is the crop or crops that they can best 
grow to give the variety ration. If there 
is one kind of farming above another 
that the average American farmer dis- 
likes, and is slow to fall in with, it is 
that of variety crops in a small way. 
This “patch farming” has no attractions 
for him. What I mean is this—while the 
pig can well use oats, beans or peas of 
many varieties, and roots, or a fine qual- 
ity of clover aftermath or choice alfalfa, 
or a pumpkin crop in season, farmers as 
a rule do not want to be bothered with 
so many crops. They have not been ac- 
customed to feed clover hay or fodder of 
any kind to their swine, and do not 
readily take to it. If the farmer will give 
this matter study, he will soon come to 
- conclusion that the number needed 

give variety need not be very great, 
and that crops can be selected which will 
come in such order that the production 
and gathering of one need not seriously 
interfere with another. In the corn belt, 
root crops do not have much attraction 
for the swine raiser. The farmer soon 
realizes that it takes a big pile of roots, 
mangels, turnips, etc., to have the same 
feeding value as a bushel of corn. When 
the feeder finds that he must handle 
about eight times in bulk of these crops 
to equal the solid matter found in a 
bushel of corn, he is apt to conclude that 


* lit is much easier to let the pigs have the 


water they need straight, and not require 
them to chew roots to get it. The possi- 
bility that water found in roots may be 
more palatable and healthful cuts a small 
figure in comparison with the !abor re- 
quired te handle these crops in producing 
and feeding them out to swine. 

A mangel crop can be grown every year 
if started early, but its gathering in the 





busiest season of the year, and storing 


38,09 | better,—John 


sorghum and corn, I can take them from 
the barn a few bucketfuls of alfalfa | 
jleaves. This will, I am sure, give all 
needed variety; and all are crops that | 


lean be produced in a way that is attract- | 


ive to the farmer, in that they do not | 
savor of truck-gardening methods. 


It will pay to give this matter atten- | 


tion, Farmers have been in the habit at | 
times ‘of starting their pigs by buying | 
mill products. These now are often so 


badly adulterated that it is not safe to 
feed them to brood sows and pigs; and 
more, the farmer does not want to be | 
swindled in the purchase of such stuff. 
On any farm that will grow corn there | 
need be no question about the ability of | 
the owner to grow a variety of crops for 


33.00 |his swine, and the sooner all swine grow- 


ers begin to work in that 
M. Jamison, in 


direction the 
Country 
Gentleman. 





PROBABLE HOG SHORTAGE. 
The probable winter supply of hogs is 
now the question upon which the trade is 
now concentrating considerable attention, 
It has been demonstrated within recent 
years that a bumper corn crop is not a 
guarantee of a big supply and cheap 
prices for hogs. In 1892 the country had 
a big crop of corn but almost a famine 
in hogs, prices in the early months of 
1893 ruling around and over the $8 mark. 
Conditions for the past year have not 
been favorable to a big crop of hogs for 
the coming packing season. Breeding 
stock was run down to a low standard 
as to numbers last fall and winter, farm- 








rather than told with feed scarce and 
hogs high. The spring and summer of 
1902 were not favorable to a big pig crop, 
even had the hog raisers held out the 
usual numbers of brood cows. The sum- 
mer was wet and many of the pigs died 
in infancy. So that had the spring far- 
rowing been up to normal the crop of ma- 
tured hogs must necessarily have been 
short. 
| As to just what the shortage amounts 
to there is no practical way of determin- 
ing. There are, according to census re- 
ports, about two million farms in what 
may be termed the hog belt of the United 
States; that is, in the sections of the 
country where hog raising is made a part 
of the industryof the country. Of course, 
not every one of these two million farms 
is a hog producer, but for the present 
purpose it is sufficient to use the round 
numbers. A philosopher who figures rich 
things out on system, assumes that on 
each of these two million farms the year 
was started on an average shortage of 
one brood sow to the farm, and it is a 
moderately safe proposition that the 
shortage amounted to that much at least. 
This would have started the year on a 
total shortage of 2,000 000 brood sows that 
would have produced naturally five pigs 
to the sow, or a loss from this source of 
10,000,000 pigs, which would represent a 
shortage of nearly % per cent. in the sup- 
ply of hogs now in the hog belt. 
Considering the volume of hogs now 
being marketed, and the absolute failure 
of the approaching opening of the regular 
winter packing season t6 show any in- 
creasing tendency in number of hogs put 
upon the market, it seems probable that 
2% per cent. will not more than cover the 
shortage. Abundance of feed and com- 
parative absence of disease will have a 
tendency to induce the country to hold 
hogs and feed them out to a finish, which 
will guarantee much heavier weight than 
last year, but it does not seem probable 
that a normal number of hogs can be 
had inside of a year.—Chicago Live Stock 
World. 


HOG CHOLERA CURED. 





It is now a fact that hog cholers can be cured. 
Hundreds of breeders have cured their boss with 
this Seoevery. and ray it cures and prevents the 
disease, Dr, Snoddy'+ yee book explains it all. 
ave y hog raiser should send his name to Dr. 
€ Buoady, McKenzie. Tenn., and receive one of 





WHEN TO SELL HOGS. 


The increase of demand and the com- 
paratively high price of feed have during 
the past year tended toward placing upon 
the market animals of the hog class at a 
younger age and at less weight than ever 
before. In many, perhaps the majority of 
cases, has the time between the period of 
farrowing of the sow and that of the 
marketing of the young pigs been re- 
duced. This has shortenel the feeding 
and growing period and by so doing has 
proved a benefit to our farmers who are 
in the habit of raising pigs for market 
purposes. It not only furnishes an earlier 
and in most cases a better market, but 
admits of a lessening in the cost of pro- 
auction, says Oklahoma Farm Journal. 

It is a well known fact among feeders 
that the first fifty or hundred pounds of 
flesh is much easier to place upon the 
back of any animal than the last fifty 
or hundred pounds. This we have found 





| effort than the mere placing in good con- 


}animais in most cases ani the marketing 


, known that it aids in keeping the diges- 


‘coal and be as harmless 


ite be the case of the feeding of any and 
all classes of live stock. The reason for 
this may be clearly seen and understood 
when we consider that it is one of na- 
ture’s laws that the young anima! con- 
verts nearly every ounge of food directly 
into live weight. In the mature animal 
this is not the case. The animal! has se- 
cured its growth, and MAfire in that par- 
ticular has practically ceased to so aid 
the feeder in producing tife additional 
weight. The older animal can through 
use of a good forcing method be made 
to lay on fat quite rapidly, but in any 
case it will require a grater amount of 
both expense and time and will not be 
accomplished so easily. With the grow- 
ing herd of pigs we are able to make from 
176 to 200 pounds of prime pork that may 
be placed in the market at the end of five 
or six months, this with a little more 





dition for more extended feeding. From 
the above conditions we as farmers and 
hog feeders in particular cannot help but 
welcome the seemfngly changed situation 
in regard to our hog kets. We would 
favor the growing and freding of young 


of the same when not oer t.an six or 
seven months. 





COAL FOR SWINE 





That coal, 


particularly ¢harcoal, is gen- 
erally known to be a valuable stomach 
and bowel corrector for ewine, goes with- 


out saying. Just how and why it is bene- 
ficial, no scientist of mote has yet at- 
tempted to explain. The fact alone is 


tive apparatus in normal condition, thus 
making the most of the food they con- 
sume. Since the burning of charcoal has 
almost entirely ceased in the country, 
many knowing the value of that material 
for swine, have substituted bituminous 
coal in its place, carefully at first test- 
ing it to learn if swine would eat it and if 
it would do them as mueh good as char- 

































Where 
the Profit Lies 


Dr. Hess’ Stock Food affords the means of profitable 
feeding by piving | a sharp appetite, compelling complete 
digestion and perfect assimilation so that a greater amount of 
f may be taken and a greater amount of flesh may be rap- 
idly forced. Dr. Hess’ Stock Food shortens the feeding period 
at least 30 days. It is not a substitute for hay and grain—it is a power- 
ful tonic that enables the animal's system toa — ev 7 particle 
of nutrition out of the stuff fed, allowing noth: ing to pass off as waste. 


DR. HESS’ Stock Food. 


is sold on a written gy in 100 lb. sacks, at * smaller packages at a slight 
. advance, Fed io smali dose. It is the scientific com- 
pound for cattle, hogs, sheep and horses, endorsed by 
veterinary colleges and prescribed by eminent 
physicians and veterinarians. Dr. Hess is a grad- 
uate of famous medical and veterinary colleges— 
no unprofessional manufacturer can equal his 
scientific preparations; nor has any other vet 
erinarian ever given to medica! irereture such 
@ valuable contribution as the DR. HESS 


Famous Stock Book, sont free 


to any one mentioning this paper and 
pane BY, be t stock he owns and what 
he has previously used. For 
this same information you will also be 
entitled to the following : 
Free prescription Sor rear ctock— D uring Novem ber 
Dr. Heas will demonstrate his ability to successfully 
treat stock diseases by sending — TF fe letter of advice 



























Dr. Hess’ Stock 
Food is sold on 
a written guar- 
antee, in 100 Ib. 












“yo bare a chor fajured ral Son mig sacks at $5.00; 
doilkrs. Sendiae stamp forreply, Address | SMaller pack- 

DR. HESS & CLARK, es at a ht 
Ashiand, Ohio. advance. ed 

in small dose. 














PRAMPION FLOCG 
Oxford-Down a Seetknt Downs. 
Owned by—— 

GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis, 





The best ¢f both breeds alweys on hand. 





This was soon 
settled favorably, as the mineral coal was \ 
found to be equal to the charcoal for this , 
purpose. Now very many swine men 
make it a point to feed their animals b!- | 
tuminous coal during the fattening, when 
coal seems most needed by hogs, owing to | 
their being unusually crowded with con- 
centrated feed, which, probably, causes 
|a fermenttion in the stomach and which 
the coal allays, That fattening hogs will | 
eat bituminous coal ravenously, is well 
known. I have seen swine gather about 
;the mouth of a soft coal mine in Pennsyl- | 
vania, snap up bits of coal and crack 
and swallow them as they did chestnuts | 
that fell from the nearby trees when a} 
hard wind is blowing. Soft coal contains 
a large proportion of sulphur, and it is | 
thought by some that hogs eat it because 
jof the sulphur it contains, it being a 
vermifuge and subdues any stomach and 
bowel worms that may be present; but 
this cannot be as there is very little sul- | 
phur in charcoal and swine consume that 
just as readily, and it seems to benefit 
them just as much. Coal “slack’’ or fine 
screenings is the forfm in which coal is 
fed. This saves a large amount of biting 
and chewing. But I have seen swine at- 
tack lumps as large as a man’s foot or 
head. Those who cannot conveniently get 
soft coal or are afraid to feed it, can 
easily prepare charcoal. Go to a piece 
of timber and erect and burn a small, old- 
fashioned coal pit. Any very old farmer 
who was reared in a wood country when 
it was being settled, could instruct how 
to build and how to burn a coal pit. Prob- 
ably the easiest an@ best way to get a 
|supply of coal for swine is to make it of 
corn cobs. It is done about in the fol- 
lowing manner: Save the cobs and store 








ers and hog raisers preferring to sell|them in a dry place to be burned when 


jtime permits. Make a pit in the ground 
| four or five feet deep, with a narrow bot- 
;tom, and three to six feet across the top. 
|Get some sheet iron, old or new, to cover 
|the top. Have it large enough to project 
{six inches over the edge. Start a brisk 
|fire in the bottom with shavings and add 
| by degrees a bushel or two of cobs and 
jlet them get well aglow, and then add 
|cobe gradually until the pit is full. See 
| that the cobs are in full blaze, place an 
jiron bar across the center so the cover 
will not sag and then put the cover in 
place and seal the edges with earth, air- 
| tight, and leave it until next morning, or 
|tater, when the charcoal can be taken 
lout. Should any live coals remain, the 
|\fire in them can be quenched with water. 
The way to feed the coal is to arranze 
some large box, and at the bottom of oue 
of its sides leave an opening just wide 
enough for the pieces of coal to drop 
down into a three-cornered trough. Place 


to it at will, They will eat what they 
want from time to time and waste none. 
Each hog will eat the coal of about two 
bushels of cobs during the fattening sea- 


son, They would not eat it if they got 
no benefit from it, and what benefits 
them benefits the owner.—Practical 
Farmer. 





The Shepherd 


The arrivals of sheep at Chicago during 
the week ending October 19th totaled up 
162,000, or 20,000 more than in any previous 
week. The bulk were not of good quality, 
and prices were correspondingly red d 
Lambs have shared in the reduction. 
Hogs have averaged 5c lower, despite a 
reduction of 23,000 in corresponding week 
last year. Cattle, 20 to 40 cents lower, 
with good grades steady in price. 
SOIL FERTILITY. 

Have sheep anything to do with the 
maintaining of soil fertility? This is a 
question that has been widely discussed 
and argued by thoee at all interested in 
agriculture from times immemorial. It is 











D, |as interesting to-day as it has ever been, 


and there is now stil! more chance for ar- 
gument. That is, there seems to be more 
chance of a final settlement of the same, 
but still we are sure to find those who 
will’ take the opposite side of the proposi- 


the box where the hogs can have access | 


four times as 
capita. 
ter we 


many head of sheep per 
In other countries across the wa- 
about the same proportions. 
|The sheep is truly a favored animal there | 
upon their soil. 

Let us see the result: There in Great 
Britain intensive farming is practiced, | 
the average land tenure per farm is only | 


see 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


about twenty acres. How about the soi 

and the general condition of the aon) 
Do we find it as we sometimes do here, a 
week, sickly and unproductive ground 

No, not that, but one of the richest met 
most fertile soils in existence. It pro- | 
duces more and better crops than the | 
greater portions of our own farms. In | 
}fact, the cultivated soil of that kingdom 
has been conceded to be four times as 


productive as our own. This figure we 
think may be a trifle large, but the bare 
fact that English soil and farms are in a 


better state of fertility than what we 
have in America we can not deny. The 
reason for this difference can not, of 


course, be entirely credited to the pres- 
ence of sheep, but we think more is due 
to that cause than is generally believed. 
All older settied agricultural sections 
seem to need and use more sheep year by 
year. These animals surely bear some 
close relation to the general enriched con- 
ditions of such parts. As weed and brush 
exterminators they can not be beat, and 
as self-working manure spreaders they 
are of the best. One thing seems to be 
very evident, and that is, that wherever 
sheep husbandry is practiced to any great 
extent we need never worry about the 
general condition of the soil. It is in- 
variably found in a fine and fertile state. 
—Farmers’ Guide. 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
It is evident from reports we quite often 
receive that our veterinarians and men of 
science are more liable to become balked 
by what may be called the spontaneous 
breaking out of disease among sheep than 
those attending any other of our domes- 
tic animals, says Wool Markets and 
Sheep. At present Oregon flocks are suf- 
fering from a disease the symptoms of 
which are an inflammation of the skin, 
mouth, lips and nose, which causes the 
animal considerable difficulty in taking 
| food. In Utah a similar but more violent 
species of the trouble seems to attack the 
flock in certain seasons of the year. The 
attacked one at first shows symptoms 
that are very pronounced. They raise 
their heads high and turn and twist from 
one side to another as if in horrible dis- 
tress, and after standing in this attitude 
for a considerable time will commence to 
leap in a zigzag way and manner and 
then making for brush stand, as if having 
jfound relief. Their heads swell to an 
alarming size, and in some cases their 
eyes have been known to burst and in: 
many cases to leave the sockets and re- 
main suspended by the ligament of the 
leye on the animal's cheek. A large per- 
centage usually succumb to the malady. 
Those that survive the trouble linger 
along for some considerable time, when a 
scale forms on the affected parts and, 
after drying. ultimately falls off. It is 
generally the fattest ones that fall a 
victim to the trouble. It seems to us that 
a thorough investigation by those quali- 


fled to investigate should clear up this 
mysterious matter. The question is, is it 
a contagious disease or is it one which is 


brought about by local condition, such as | 
poisoning from partaking of a poisonous 
weed, etc? There is a reason for it, and 
our men of science are the ones upon 
whom we naturally depend for the solu- 
tion of the problem. 











SHEEP NOTES. 

The ram needs to be changed every two 
years at least and fresh blood infused 
into the flock. 

Those who say that sheep do not pay, 
never kept a paying kind or gave them 
the proper attention. 

If you notice that your stud ram does 
not urinate as freely as he should, put a 
little rosin in his feed. 

If you want good, strong lambs, feed 
the ewes right. You can't expect strong 
lambs from weak ewes. 

When you buy a sheep for breeding pur- 





tion, no matter what view the majority 
lof people hold. This stubborn tendency 
we find everywhere and, we suppose, al- 
ways will. However, with all the vast 
variance of opinion among speakers and 
writers, as well as that of all farmers, 
there is an abundance of fact to be sight- 
ed which would tend to give an affirma- 


poses endeavor to get one that is better 
| than the best in your flock. 

Wool is a product from feeding, the 
same as flesh, and a flock must be well 


FOR FIRST-CLASS 


ERKSHIRES 


Bred in the Best Lines, Bred for Early Maturity, Bred for 
Prize Winners, go to the 


PUBLIC SALE OF BERKSHIRES 


To be held in the Live Stock Sale Pavilion, Union Stock Yards, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., 


Thursday, Nov. 6th, 1902. 


Contributed by five of the leading Berkshire Breeders of Lilinois, viz: 


Cc. H.C, ANDERSONACO. Castinvilie. HOMER FPF. WATERS, Dawson. 
E. A. HUMPHREY & SON, Pana. QUEEN HORN & WELLS, Pinckney’ tle. 
MORGAN & CO., Berkshire Breeders Association, Literberry. 


The offerings will .onsist of Berkshires bred for individual merit and the quality 


that wins at the big shows. 
50 HEAD BERKSHIRE BOARS 50 
of the early maturing, good feeding kind of Berkshires that make money for the 


AND SOWS 
feeder, top the market and furnish the consumer the best quality of hams and bacon. 
The sale begins sharp at 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, November 6, 1902, at the 
Sale Pavilion, Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. 
For catalogue, address the clerk of ‘the sale, Col. Charles F. Mills, Secretary 
American Berkshire Association, Springfield, II. 
Auctioneer, COL. R. R. BAILEY, Gibson City, Ill. 


Manager Sale, C, H.C. ANDERSON, Carlinville, Il. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Barly spring Pigs, h by Chi r- 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 ries at Seedemable wie aT pr~wod ar Pere eee 


30 mi. E. K. ©, BE. EB. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. HM. KBR, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 





























PLYMOUTH *tARM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.— Iood Hines 
oF pigs of either sex; pairs and trios not akin, sepresgnung ¥9 ag? oe 
ot breed Satisfaction guaranteed Can ship over O. B. 
P.Ry Correspondence and inspect'on invited. When writing. icone wail 
of pig wanted. (Parm located one mile from Farmington and two miles from 
Jesour' oe 





Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
imes. Address HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


IOWA BANNER HERD. ssi sisee ye 


e line of Bests Boars for sale at prices to correspond with their individuality on breeding 
Sauer heg farmers prices. No conn offered at private sale. Brood sow pore Feb. gam 
y Poi W. L. ADDY & SONS, PARNELL, NODAWAY Cu., M 











ESTABLISHED 1860. 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 





MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


Prevents and Cures Disease. 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
Removes Worms and Makes Flesh. 


THE ORIGINAL HOG DIP AND FEED, 


Book ‘'Ca’e of 
Mogs"' free. Ten- 
foot Dipping Tank 
$13.50, f. o. b. 
Kansas City 


PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOGS. 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
Kills Lice and Cures Mange. 


MOORE CHEM. & MFG. CO., 
1501 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


|PRUSSIAN STOCK FOOD 


‘* back many fold what you ne * It moons health and 
Pnestfitt ofall the stock that geen it ser. wit 
It is a concentrated Tous hig an and with 

Broper con oe and medicinal eiemente t for stock, Sipes is is 
Seasaplb ontes “My shoats shouts were and be 


on Stock F. now 
ly, My calves do better with a ee of it in slop than they di 
BEN SMITH, Dur ‘and $1.0 
: Pode 


yooceamen 
Dundee, M: Boe and 
Ask then foetbe at once, have it write us. 





fed to produce the most wool. 
A lamb that has become chilled is very 
likely to become constipated, especially 





tive answer to the query. Laying aside 
all claims on either side, and taking an 
unprejudiced and unbiased view of the 
whole thing, we find a preponderance of 
matter in favor of the white fleeced ani- 
mal. In our own country those of the cat- 
tle kind vastly outnumber our sheep 
friends. In European countries we sel- 
dom find this the case. Look at England, 
for instance. There we find three times 
as many sheep as any Other class of live 
stock, and when compared with the 
United States they outnumber us by over 








after the warm bath treatment. 

Our opinion is that wool will realize a } 
much better price when shearing time 
comes along than it did last year. 

It is not good policy to feed well and 
give good shelter and then allow our 
sheep to drink ice water to cool off. 

Water under foot is a great detriment 
to sheep growing, hence it is best to keep 
sheep away from low, wet pasture. 

No breeder has been able to raise all 
good sheep even from the most distin- 





SHROPSHIRES. 











One of iowa’s leading flocks. Choice Canadian 
Po = ones sor » le ain, Olde home bred stoce at ‘ate prices. 
Sook ha oo ate. + ag Fa prices. AMES McF aDDEN 6ROS., West Liberty, la. 
SHROPSHIRE 


B ms and Ewes in large or smalllots. Prices low. 
My stock is from = in Bogland and America. 
Write or come and see 


we o ) RAMSEY, Linn, 111. 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


Bucks and ewer, home and Canada bred; a)] reg- 
ietered and for resale at reasonable prices Write, 
20 trouble to answe 


FOR SALE 


a BUCKS and 70 
0 Ewes; well marked low 
Ad- 


Jo blocky sort, for sale right. 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 








guished sires and dames twat ever lived. 


Koping, Saline Co., Mo. H. D. Burruss. B. P. D., 2, Carrollton, 11, 
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A SCHOOL GARDEN EXHIBIT vast and everlasting improvement and |since I came hbre five years ago. Our|way to get maximum resuiis from this 

Th Markets Bs our great resources? stock are as gyod as we can afford to |county. Northern Palo Pinto and Ste- 

e Editor RURAL WORLD: I see by the| In the second place, Mr. Brown seems |buy and keep. Df what use is it to talk |phens counties are no better. Heaven 

|St. Louis papers that much space of the |t think the building of “country roads" |of high grade, fancy $1,000 stock to a poor |help the small farmer in the post oak dis- 

WHEAT_No. 2 red, 640% west and | World’s Fair ground will be specially as-|not a function of the government. He |mar without mans. We must cut the jtricts of these counties, The mesquite 

6940 east side; No. 3 red, 67%@68%c west |*!sned to various outside interests. The |says: “A great change has come to the |cloth according to the measure. brush covered flats are usually covered 

and 67%@6@8c east side; No. 4 at 61@65c; | Filipinos and Moros will have a forty-acre | country by the advent of steam roads, The writer says, “If we have a good re- | with a good carpet of buffalo and Gram- 

rejected, 59@@2c; No. 3 white, 6c, Sacked |lot and pond of their own; Jerusalem, the |to which our government has transferred |stroining law, the mossbacks will move |ma grasses, which are valuable if not 
in elevator—No. 2 red, 6c; No. 3 red 66c; |Holy City, will be reproduced on a ten- |jts fostering care in land grants and con- |oa, for they ean’ stand prosperity.’ Now, | overstocked. 


| 
No. 4 68c. Hard winter only salable read- | 










































































































































































































acre lot; the Japanese and Chinese and | cessions, and the necessity for a ‘national |if the law passds. it is my opinion that| I traveled over the newly opened spur | 
ily to go to elevator at buyers’ price, No. | other outlandish savages will be given all |highway’ has thus ceased to exist. The |many poor men) with families living on |of the Rock Island railroad to Jacks- 
2 69@Tic: No. 3, 4@68c; No. 4, 60@65c; re- the space they want for their freaks and | go94 roads question is now a local, not a the uplands and ridges whom the writer boro, the county town of Jack county, 
No. 2 spring, Tic; No. 3, 8c. |@splays, and the log courthouse of Ca- | national one.” What a mode of reasoning |is pleased to stye as “mossbacks,” shall /east of Young county. The head waters 








“ tie ste 9 B70 No. 3 white, 58c: No hokia, across the river from the city, will |ror a man of learning. Le forced to break up their little homes |of the Trinity river originate in the 
ae. a ee i. s ’ |be rebuilt as in the old French days. This 3 _j|and they and thtir families hunt work as | northwest corner of this county, and the 
rhite, 56c; No. 2 yellow, 574%c; No. 3 yel- | . | Yes, Brother Brown, millions upon mil 
" op ey . Neg can, ee » = ¥e | will all be very ititeresting and assist in ae a ‘in people's. money have been |v leborers anq perhaps join the great |hills and intervening ridges of its feeders suitable for trap work, duck shooting, etc., and an 
iinn Date » 4.e@s0iKe: wears 28% @2%c; |beating the Chicago exposition of ten ve by the government to those mighty |#"™Y of Americin tramps and hoboes. and the high ground forming the divide extra interchangeable modified-choke or cylinder- 
No. 4, a7Kq@ess <n rediieadl ‘29%4@e2c; No. |years ago all hollow corporations who are now about to con- 'r. time of warjthe most humble and out |between the Keechi walls on the south bore barrel, complete, for field shooting, lists at 
? , 27%@28%c; , ; f 


ot 4 \s . 
Reading a week ago your very timely |...) tne entire nation. Yes! the govern- ‘i on no moseeghs and no/are this rough, rocky, barren sont oak 
white, 28@29%c: poor, 2c. | comments on school gardens and their ment did turn its attention to “steam onc wishes to move on across the | soil. There are some interior valleys 
RYE—No ° 49¢ and No. 3 4 future mission in popular education, the roads” and wholly neglected wagon roads frontier to Camafa or Mexico. If anyone jand plateaus of fertile mesquite covered 

Le iNO. «2 é NO. C ads é } o 
BARLEY—At about 59@63 idea struck me quite forcibly whether] 464, are the approaches to the great |!8 in the way, le} the rich man move, for jsoil, with scattered tracts in cultivation. 
d sk d a 59@63c . é f » b 

FLAXSEED—At $1.16. such a typical children’s garden could be | 4.4, roads. What would you think of |he is better abb to travel, having less |The wheat on some of these is already 


designed to accompany the building de- r » ‘anata neture | hardships and enjoying more luxuries and |tall enough to graze. 
« a man building a fine. costly structure 


only $42.00. Your dealer will sell it to you for 
less. This is a bargain in a gun, but not a bar- 
gain-counter gun. Sold everywhere. 

FREE:—164 Page Illustrated Catalogue 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


2 white, 334¢c; No. 3 white, 2%@Bic; No. 4 









































































































































it ves an tout ate pstmt fase yom |voted to the educational interests of this over a mighty stream and then leave the <a en outs. ee I drove a whole day with an old coun- NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
small sks.; mixed feed at 76@77c in 100s; |2"4 other countries The exhibits and ob- approaches unbuilt? Draw your own Pulas o. GEO. KAVANAGH. |ty surveyor, who has lived in this section * ® ry * . & 
° ject lessons of that department will be | | ?. me 7 for thirty years. His opinions were brief, 
ships at 85@%c. Sales made of bran in |°~ es ds of visitors. conclusions. é A MISSOURIAN IN TEXAS ‘uted 4 dehal “Mee that bla field -“ 
100s at 74%e W. and 75%ec E. side and on | Y°TY interesting to thousands o Again, Mr. Brown says: “It is no pointed an efinite. e that big fie “Men do not countorsott counterfeits nor imitat 
. ‘ |Academic knowledge displayed inside the : . ove — of wheat, almost tall enough to make a THE “« ree that 
direct orders at 7éc. At mill bran sells at |“~~ - longer the province of our national gov (Continued|from First Page.) which is ” The Keeley treatmen: 
75e and ships at $1. building, however, might as well St€P |... nent to interfere in strictly local mat- | ; bite for stock. If we have good wet ] as ghoed the test of time, LOsianaaniinnhaumiinee 
HAY—Timothy: Choice, $13; No. 1, $11.50 outside for awhile and show its delicate ters,’ implying the public road is a local pose . Tae driver assured me that it | weather in the winter it will make twen- ee ey cose for the past 22 years in curing Aleoholism, Morphine se 
@12.50; No. 2, $10@11; lower pornos $6@ hand in the layout and arrangement of matter. Now if there is any one thing -_ = only has grass that would grow |ty-five to thirty bushels next May. If other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenis. 
9. Light clover mixed, $10@11; heavy, seq@9, | the sround around it. And this, by the |i) tiie or any other country, more pub- |!" ¢ at climate; that on good soil it|we have a dry winter it will not make Over « quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
Prairie—No. 1, $10@11; No. 2, $9@9.50 way, is what is sadly needed in many of lic than the highways, I would be pleased would grow two cuttings of a ton each, |four bushels. And if we have some wet —— ure are our i and bsolutely tree — 
STRAW—Wheat on track, $4.50@5; rye, |\°U" colleges and universities, standing lto have him name it. There are three |2nd that along w\:h cotton seed meal was | weather right now the chances are the eee or ag spe effects. Mental and physical vigor Esti 
, 7, a r *lamidst wild and neglected surroundings. is good feed for cattle and excellent rough- |fiy which lays the egg that produces a ands blessing. Will-power, — 
$6@6 for new and $7@8 for old. | things which mark the civilization of all y y y inte al ectivty “ios tusiness eal po 
COTTON—Spot market quiet, unchang- |*"e Sclentists inside busy with herbariums | |. tries, the first of which is the public |@® for horses, Turing the rast few days ‘green worm which hatches out in a few saa oo esta Der ee at . ee pe: -epmguuadg _ 
ed. Ordinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 7%c; and microscopes, and heaven knows what highways, then comes schools and I ae on his Vee Reyer bree a 38 weeks and fastens on to the green leaves — (im cond COLM, 
» ae . ~. | else, A rhe ; orate y responpible stock men M jand sucks the very life out of them so 
; 7 eee 7 el gern et Permit me to suggest that the senior eens fet eS om — ro Young and Jaek \counties. One of these |that they never sprout again, will at- DR. J. E. BLAINE, Mansa, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo. _ 
: 13-160. Tingee int eal “one “oft (editor make his voice of advice heard) 1 oo.» gection 8 of the Constitution of |8tated to me tha( Johnson grass is with- |tack it. It ruined thousands of acres of Home Treatment for T and Neurasthenia. wor 
white once more in plain and forcible terms and the United States says that Congress out doubt the most valuable meadow | wheat last year in North Central Texas, LY 
WOOL—Missouri and _ Illinois—Choice jinduce the Fair directors to give the shall have power to “establish postoffices grass in the Stat? of Texas. The hay is |and the government fellows from Wash- |be found indisp ble. pecially for the ;-—_—_—— 
combing and cloth mixed 18c; braid 16@ |‘@"mer# and the teachers a specimen and | and postroads.” Now, my dear sir, it is |00d quality if mowed at the right t'me |ington came and looked into it, but so far |low branches and low headed trees. Publish 
16%e; clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear |™0de! of outdoor instruction, such 48/114 4. much the funetion and duty of |#nd properly eurtd. It requires no fer-|have been able to do nothing to prevent | After picking the fruit many growers cal build! 
mixed 15@léc; hard burry 10@lic; burry |™!sht be attached to many 4 western |i, povernment to establish postroads as tilizing, only plowing in the fall. The jit. If you could notice it, before the |put it in piles under the trees and sort atreets, § 
ldc; light fine, 16@17c; heavy fine, 12@lic; school. A , P postoffices, The roads are by. far the | Yours cattle wolld eat the roots and |jeaves begin to turn white, and put on /and pack from the ground. But this is year. Es 
heavy and coarse lamb, 14@14%c. MISSOURI FARMER. greater necessity. There are persons in thrive on them, apd it never failed, how- |chickens, they soon clean up the worms. ja very slow and hard way of doing the man, 520 
LIVE POULTRY—Young chickens, 10c; | P pa this locality (and this is not an excep- |©VeT dry the sejson. I noticed many |Birds ought to be protected. O yes, I | work, for no one can work to advantage Advertise 
staggy young roosters, 9c; old roosters, | MEXICO KORN KARNIVAL. tion to thousands of other localities) who meadows in all of three counties and saw |know all about Johnson grass. It will |in such a position. If the fruit is to be the best 
4c. Turkeys, 9c. Ducks, lic. Geese, 64@7c. <i - ae . do not use the postoffices once a year, lots of the baled product in the towns. | grow two cuttings a year and some little |packed in the orchard a much better way to the U1 
Tsun oe 7 Editor RURAL WORLD: Fine weather , enough to convinte me that it could te t d th ts plowed up and fed |is to put it in a low wagon body that to COLM 
sive pigeons and squabs, 76c per dos. has favored this celebration, and thou- | While they use the roads dally. , iy ahd fitably Pere eee eS nf b! ld 
BUTTER—Firm. Creamery—Extra, %% | aside have availed themselves of a | You might just as well say there was |More senerally apd profitably grown in |to young cattle and hogs are very good. |stands just high enough for comfortable eal Bu 
@2%c ; firsts, 2@23c; seconds, 18@19c. Dairy opportunity to take a holiday and enjqy- |"° longer need of the “national post- that short grass district, as the only |Rather think there is more nutriment in |working, and sort and pack as the fruit ~~ Every Country Boy and Giri yea 
—Extra, 19@20c; firsts, 17@18e; grease, 4@ | ont in a social manner with their friends | ffice.” but “strictly local matters.” yewvaed yee ay re be promtabty the roots than in fodder. That grass has jis picked, moving the wagon along as Cou y and — 
5c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 18@19c; firsts, 17 peer neighbors. The true purpose of government is the a & ‘sore’ mr. b ich, a,’ the way, |its drawbacks, though. Once you get it, |the trees are finished. A sorting box or ey pune © School at See. Write The the RU 
@li%c. Country—Packing stock, 10@15c;| 4 jounteous season has given the |8teatest good to the greatest number. | Where sown early nes uces a second crop | you can never get rid of it. It is almost |tray is also sometimes used, it being Baral Correepondence Sohook, Stowe, TI.” the time 
roll, 14@16c. Renovated, good, 19@20c. lfarmers the means and the will to cele- | What would you think of the states, | of to from its cesta Clover and |ijmpossible to kill it out. People here are |moved along from time to time as needed. “‘h Business Education and the Place to Get It” ap a col 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 12%c; sin- lbrate, and they, too, have accepted the townships and districts taking charge of hapaenes are conspicuous by their entire | afraid to let cattle on to it to graze after |The box should be made with three — list we ¢ 
gles. 12\%c; dairies, 12%c; Y. A., 1%c; long | linvitation of the Mexico Korn Karnival |the postoffices? Yet you advocate this = ; ‘ the second cutting unless they are used |so as to stand firmly on uneven land an ey NEW na! 
horn, 12%c. Limburger, Ile. Swiss—New | Association to exhibit both themselves |Very doctrine when you say the public = ing bus the thread of my trip, we |to it all the time. One man here had a |slope to the sorter and from three to four aM and to a 
York at 13@14c; choice old at 16@17c; brick and their produce. Prizes for horses and highway is “strictly a local matter,” and om > up a sandstone slope on to a lime- | punch of cattle driving through and they |inches, so that the fruit will work toward NORTH BROADWAY, ST ay eae fifty cen 
at lltee | riding " vegetables and grain, of which |Should be thus governed. Your argument wae ridge with short grass, mesquite |proke into a Johnson grass pasture and |the sorter.—Prof. 8. T. Maynard, in N. EB. ik pects for ail busiress ged exp new nam 
GRAPES—Climax baskets: Concords at | ..., is the king. were offered, and a|Will not answer. This country will never |brush-studded pastures of from one to /in two hours nineteen of the cattle were | Homestead. phar beese masse s honses,5 sake, rativead Selaaraph oftcse also allo 
16@17c¢ for Michigan to lle for New York; AE 6G ‘a he J - A have a perfect system of public high- |ten thousand acres each in extent, some |dead. What was the cause of death? STRAW FOR COUNTRY ROADS. pF YE up boolthecoers, » _. twice-a-¥ 
Delaware at 8@12c; Niagara, poor at 7c rere, Sot tS ge a ways until the nation takes charge of the |Parts poor and rocky, but large reaches |On, they just swelled up and fell over, ‘ ee ene odes, a-week “ 
arce : aa | specimens and in such profusion, for go , on aitiead , f rich looking red soil with good * ¥ I The farmers of Walla Walla COUntY, | emesis thus se 
and large at 18@19%e for choice. Bulk at 2c | where you will you see Korn, Korn, Korn, |™@tter. The great drawback to-day in nz ric & g grass, |dead. Fermentation? Yes, T suppose so. cinvohisahen. “REE Oye crt 
per Ib. for Concords and 2@2%c for white. |i ai colors and kinds. the free delivery system is the want of | Well stocked with a fair grade of Texan |Cattle sometimes do the same thing if — ne He vd ue “ cay oo ESTABLISHED 1876 that very 
PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets and| The fine weather made the parades of |800d roads. Those European national |cattle, graded up with Shorthorns and /you let them on. to second growth of |® mate oun oneaa — hiaigg kind effo 
boxes at 30c@$1, according to condition. |the various friendly societies very suc- | highways of eighteen hundred years dur- | Some rag of high grade Shorthorns, |sorghum. If you cut into the stomach assent penne ph ys nny ay | EAYWARD pA. 7 
APPLES—Per bbl.: Ben Davis, poor, 80|cessful, especially the M. W. A., who |@tion are yet in fine condition. Arouse, |but much smaller for their apparent age /and let out the gas you can save them. |ToComl Ullal Sue 8 opp, pe and Business College _ 
@We; fair to good, $1@1.15; choice, $1.25@]are apparently very strong here. They |Shake off your somnambulism, and wield = grr! =, a Oe Ten, Wo ape bebe ea i , with dust making peactin di hard on man peg ye to 223 Odd Fellows St. Louis. aaa 
1,50, and fancy up to $1.65@1.75; winesaps, | have attractive headquarters in the |Your mighty pen for good, for constitu- From this — we enter on the cele- | worm once in a while. Yes, we have a dew: econ Manice! iia dene Geek balk Shorthand, serving. Penmanship, nship, Reading, yu 
poor, $1.10@1.25, and choice to fancy, $1.76 |Courthouse square in the shape of a log |tional law, and right, and for the ad- cee ee a ne © rable heroes Bene the dust could 7A be removed without a ag Day and and Nig 
@2.50; willow twig, $1.50@2.50; geneting, |cabin, and numerous pets around in |Yancement of civilization, and not sand WS, ~ Ae a orcas sereuthy years and qmell , Sriine: Se destroying the roadwa wa Send er Particulars. gag ae 
fair, at $1.25 to $1.50@1.65 for choice, to $2|coons, squirrels, goats and dogs, and jretarding the advancement and progress | "Ve! <' 7 og <i — eimnnce iptumb busted. There are sily 9 few Ms It rin to an tats she rising individual 
@2.% for fancy large; other varietiies | curiosities of pioneer life jalready made by Ray Stone, Consul G ere A eee gene cattle men a 9 = ee eae ee oaks 6 all of -the es would oon- De You Wish a & Become Independent ? It 
from $1.25 to $2.25, according to condition. z : a a hemes oo dtneaad Cc. Tanner and many others. geri 4 ‘ 4 yy Ww county, an¢ ey lend out to e le 2 is no 
PEARS- Eastern, omen d and Sheldon Big yosord one ert oh geod J. Y. POWELL. prltr ry in later, postures by barb wire |feliows and gretuahy | te er ae ey Meg eas OT eetns eae aa wane al igaraWathmaking, Jewsin pes, 
at $1@1.60 per bbl.; Seckel at $3; Western |theatre, “India” living pictures, whirly- | — pein A a mesquite brush posts, which |sometimes direct, sometimes through the moo = pager ph e for the better. this kr Knowledge, you can draw « large salary "? one 
Keifer at $1.25@2, and nearby at 25@80c per | go-round and Ferris wheel, together with | OBJECTS TO STOCK LAW pei ativer assural me would last for|panks and merchants. This is no coun- hg AL 18 oy - r twSend for Numerou 
%-bu. basket fakes too numerous to mention, all of | pote fee eee ae | OS seninly _@ Tes Hey Soe the small farmer, 35 'ts 5 Seems The pe turned out in force, plenty tng 
QUINCES—At 50@60c per %-bu. basket. | which seem to have their patrons. | Editor RURAL WORLD: I have read |fetruginous looking soil, with an occa- |farming section for men with capital to r a ae praia! snips. ind ro pf year, an 
CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops at| One of the best features of the show |With interest Mr. H. H. Stewart's article |S!onal alkali spot. Well water In this }own the land and cattle. We can grow “ pape boon r- igre sds, ‘bie the 5 whent, 3 
$1.50@2 per bbl was the De Laval cream separators, of |O the pending stock law in your issue | formation is always bitter and frequently |@ good grade of cattle here, but they do |" ha PP ‘eo abualgger gt tesa afi oer the soil f 
CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod, $6 per | which two sizes were exhibited, and con- |f Oct. 15th. I see Mr. Stewart is strongly ners Fonte are the only source of water |not grow nearly so large as they do ee wee es 5 a Fe mercial | 
bbl. siderable interest was shown, as Mexico |in favor of a general stock law and would euprry. There only appeared two or three |North. Shorthorns are most in favor a oy oy Cai eif ie straw (aa 
POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio, |creamery will be the center of a large Judge from the trend of his letter and his windmills in the twenty miles. The graz-|here; some Herfords, and a few black |™Mles of road w je cover . Establish a cated by 
38@42c for bottom and 40@%0c for fancy |dairy community for the milk and cream llusion to Miller county that he resides |'"8 capacity is usually averaged at ten |muley cattle that are awful pretty and vy INESS POINTE H : armers- 
bluff, to 48@52e for straw. Northern on | supply for St. Louis P. H.R. [in the north end of our county, near to |4¢res to a cow. Php stock along the /good rustlers. Tired? Yes, I am tired BUSI RS. ome of value of 
trk., 32@35c for rough to 38@42c for choice | Mexico, Mo and beyond the railroad. Now, I live in {Toute looked fresh. of living here. I am sixty-two now, but] Readers should not miss sending to Your Own tury; wit 
to fancy Burbank and rural. EER Fe the extreme southern end of the county, | Rising from the Kee¢hi valley we climb /think I will pull out West to the irriga- | wm, Koenig & Co., 120 South 8th street, Read “THE CORN BELT,” *handsome = mons 
ONIONS—Northern at 45c for Weathers- MAPLEHOME FARM NOTES far removed from any railroad. Perhaps |¥P to Dellingham prairie, an elevated |tion region of New Mexico, where I can |gt. Louis for booklets on feed and ensil- hl a their flel 
field and 55c for red globe; North Missouri anid lthe difference in location would account |PTairie on limestone with scattering |have water to grow my crops and not be |age cutting machinery. conteiahin tanh and ~ yvonne eae 
35@45c. Editor RURAL WORLD: As we do not |for our difference af opinion in regard to |™eS@s of sandstone heavily impregnated |/at the mercy of these human leeches here : tion about f lands in the West. to move 
SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda and yel- |see anything from this part of Missouri |the stock law. The gentleman gives very with iron. This passe§ us over the south- |who pray on the poor man’s necessities. Shove ae Soe Paver oe © See wee Send 25 cents in for mi. 
low at 40c; Nansemond at 5c; Queen at |we send you a few notes. We have 'good argument from his viewpoint, no | West corner of Jack Into Young county. |Yes, the post oak districts of Texas are give aca trouble and youstien than the yuuntateheas ee stampr a buying 0 
40@60c per bu. box. been having too much rain for the past |doubt, but I cannot see it that way here, |}O" this prairie my driver pointed with |piumb undiluted starvation for a small anes. “Carey et Wee Let Sear Sane THE eprom’ 
BEESWAX—Quiet at 2%c per Ib. for |three weeks, making wheat sowing dif- |We in the south end of the county are |Ptide to a 75,000 acre pasture which he |farmer. It qught never to be plowed.’ from the farmer in a hurry to get in or ain CORN BELT, of the qi 
prime. |fieult. Most of it is sown. A few farmers | eet very nicely without a stock law, | Worked on last winter. From there we |My observations corroborate the old out of the gateway leading to his home Adams Street, Chicago. deferred 
HONEY—Quote: Comb—dark at 10@lic;|who sow land that was in cowpeas are jand are in favor of letting well enough |@™tered into a very rough, poor, post oak |man’s views THOMAS LAWSON, |°F other parts of his farm, when he is de- ° applic atic 
bright amber 13@14c; fancy white clover, | not finished. alone. We have plenty of free range and | “strict all the way to Graham, the coun-| Jacksboro, Texas, Oct. 21, 1902. layed by & gate sagging on Ha Manges and pn a 
15@17c; inferior and broken less. Extract-| A great deal of cowpea hay was lost in /it supports our stock nine months of the |t¥Y town of Young, a pretentious but prim- —— which has to be. opened only at the ex- ? a 
ed and strained—Southern in bbls. 44%@ |our county, some losing their entire crop. |year. If a stock law were in force we itive town of 500 people, into which the THE CHESTNUT GOING. — pce 8 — gps gps oa Bi < . C.. 
Se; in cans, 6@6*%c, California, in cans, 7@ |I myself lost eight acres. jcould not So. this, jivery man wees. te wt “yt bee = ee eee The former millions of wild pigeons of mn» all shite—chataen ox oe ready | 58 CURED" i alscovere ful Mt | 
T¥e. Some wheat fields are getting green. | obliged to keep all his stock on his own train the day before. : » Ohi he Jef cures all sk’ EIvaITO ty. ematas gr ) 
HOPS—New—New York, 35@37c; West- |Grass and clover that survived the drouth |farm or rent pasturage. Most farmers Next morning I sent my Mineral Wells Ashtabule Lr aarripety = aye the Jef- |ingrees or egress, and preserves that de- er J ai (reatment srt tesla cannes cs sradually 
“Cieerone”’ a ferson “‘Sentinel,’’ are only known to the |lightful equanimity of disposition which plant foo 
ern, 27@29c; Bavariian, 42@45c. of last summer look fine. Corn in the |have small holdings and could not keep |"Cicerone’’ back to his medicated waters | |, 1d inhobdt ” he chest . ” . z hi A Yt feeling 
BROOM CORN—Noninally firm. Quote, |shock is somewhat damaged; fodder looks |their stock at home all year by any |#"4 Picked up a bright young fellow who oldest inhabitant,” and now the chest-/so much contributes to the serenity of 1 FEED AND elings 
: 550: acy: | , : ; ; : > ove " nut, the king of all nuts for boys, will |/the home. This desideratum is heighten- ing year 
per ton: Fair $55@60; common  $40@50; | black. I expect to shred mine to-morrow |means. Neither could they keep them toted me over 100 miles of Young and 5 " pie’ § --s0rrme pk ke ; 
Rare | . " Stephens cc ie ‘ soon only be known as a cultivated nut. |ed by the fact that it is accompanied by ome, bu 
choice at $65@75. \if it does not rain. by renting their neighbors’ available pas- phens counties during the succeeding Parti §i Steves 1, . o Prices Very Low. ‘hans 
POPCORN—New white at $1@1.10 per| Our garden cannot be beat for this |tures, for there is not enough land en- |*hree days. He was distinctly in favor eats OF ABET a eo ee «= “ a handsome appearance, and at the same Vor beokiet, with fail tntersiatiens pibtebes woh 
100 Ibs. for pearl to $2 for dry rice. time of the year. We have lettuce, |closed with fence in this section to sup- | "anching, and stated that these two tee vee “ a or se ng ches p> time is a really economical expenditure WD. KOENING & CO., St. Louis, Mo. ee f 
PECANS—Average receipts about 74@jonions, beets, cabbage and tomatoes. | port the half of the stock that is in it, 1 |CoUnties ought never to plow a foot of sprees eid yee ee upon the farm. Rs of the 
, ‘ ; ' at if |!and unless to plant John : is proposed to consume 100 cords per day. FOLLBLOODrD FetARO- OHINAS. Either the r 
Sc. Stock of all kinds is doing well. Hogs |heard a reliable merchant remark that if I son grass; that At this*seédt anid wither the Gheteuetien’ the IDENTIFYING STOCK. 50 Fo Fit for breeding aaa dang. methodic 
PEANUTS—We quote: Farmers’ stock— | scarce; some are dying. our poor post oak farmers are compelled ;}* farmer could starve to death growing hand neneee borer is doing, chestnuts to} The identification of animals by means tere of ihe noted Big Obie i Tecumseh 24. Also bred nomical | 
Red at 1%@2c per Ib.; white, 2%@2\c. Since writing the above the corn shred- |by law to shut up their stock, it will re- [Cotton and corn, and only got a crop of at will peon bee thin t the past. In |0f Various devices, such as painting, tat- pp hen etna, WitaoN, A aod \ notion of 
WALNUTS—Selling at 40c per bu.; Cali- |der has been here and we shredded seven | quire at least forty acres of post oak flat wheat once in three years. He averred ~e 1 ttl om in “e- y ja |tooing or labeling is becoming very pop- “Reprise yon WILSON, Trimble tt and a fir 
fornia at 10@10%c for hard shell and 10% |hours; they charge $1.25 per hour; shred- |to support one milch cow in summer, to |*here was nothing like a 70,000 acre pas- “ te pe as ee eee 8 ee lular with stockmen. The expense is so Fes SALE OR panne “aang arm oJ i the d 
> ‘ by early settlers in Tennessee, were so octr 
@10%c for soft shell. |ded 504 shocks, sixty-four hills per shock. | say nothing of the winter. ture to make money, with just enough bundant that the Indians, after burni small as to be no impediment to the gen- spring: ow fra new m frame house ce eas turing, r 
CHESTNUTS—New, 6c per Ib. |Four of my neighbors and myself ex-| M>. Stewart says this country will not |™eadow of Johnson grass to furnish fod- oes seealie off nah peraner Ment “4 eral adoption of some system which not a ae aS poe ty sia All old | 
CIDER—Sold at $4@4.50 per bbl. |change work, only hiring two extra men, |improve fast until we get a good stock der to use with cotton seed meal. He said them up roasted and sell ‘en at the |OMly enables owners to identify any par- term’ 5 mallee from coonly ote — through 
HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at |thus getting our corn and fodder up|law. The above statement may be true the trouble with the cattle farmers there stores for 6% cents per bushel ticular animal, but also prevents possible ban place near ive tow.” Prien Mo countries 
7c for large and $1@1.2% for shellbark. |cheap and quickly, I think. jin regard to his section, but it is not true | ¥@S that they kept too many cattle for : AS : disputes as to ownership. icc tetvie - ductive | 
SORG. CANE SEED-—$1.25 per 100 Ibs. Four years ago I had same field as this |in regard to where I am living. T came their pastures and half starved them PICKING APPLES. Perhaps the cheapest and most popular FoR 24 e-em extra ‘ivawene land is j 
SORGHUM—Prime, 20@25c per gal. in corn, and it took myself and hired jhere five years ago and have seen con- | °V®r the winter system in vogue is that of appending a oe Concord ai like Pro} 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- |hand about eight days to get corn and ‘siderable improvement since then. Many | The main Bragos river enters the| Winter apples should not be picked un- | metal label to the ear of the animal. Mil- reclaimin 
gar at Sc to 12 per Ib.; Canadian at 13c; |fodder in barn; then we had to cut in | new settlers have arrived and made ;CeUnty of Young at the northwest corner /til fully grown, but should be secured |lions of these labels are sold every year MANLOVE SELF-OPENING PENING GATE and aban 
maple sirup at 6@90c per gal. on the feed cutter before we feed it. Now |homes here. More and better farming is |®"4 angles across the county to the/before severe freezing weather takes by F. 8. Burch & Co., 178 Michigan street, Saves time, temper, teams and trouble Will last « by takin 
GRASS SEED—Timothy at $2.40@3.50;|this year the shredder came about 9 | being done. New lands have been cleared, |S0Utheast corner. The Clear fork of the |place, and always before the mellowing Chicago, whose advertisement appears in lifetime; pays fo are reapi 
clover at $7.50@10; new red top at $1.50 to |o’clock, started at 10, and at 6 in the | fenced and cultivated. Our live stock are Brazos comes in at the southwest corner | process begins in order to have them keep ' this issue. + 1 A Their tes 
$6.50. evening we were done jimproving in quality. We have some from Stephens county and joins the main | well. It is pretty well settled that apples This firm also makes a specialty of the thos Oatalog the us 
HORSES—The supply on the market | Wife and I took our turkeys to town ;good thoroughbred hogs and sheep. and Brazos in the southern central part of picked early in the autumn, that is on or |marking devices. We recommend our |! : lil] MANLOVE ar 
represented the smallest Monday run | yesterday; they brought us a fraction | the genuine razor-back hog and all his |the county. There is a small area of rich |before October 10, will keep longer than |readers to procure a copy of their cata- — GATE CO., Mississiy 
there has been in months, and of neces- |Over 91 cents each. I do not see how yore kin have retired to the wilds of | bottom lands on the Clear fork and main |those picked later, although they may |log. This firm has been doing business day, and 
sity the market was quieter than usual. the people in the cities can afford to eat | Arkansas. We have built mills and, es- Brazos in the southeast corner of the |not be as large, well-colored or of as|for more than a quarter of a century squarely 
The duller markets of the last three |turkey, but may be it is cheaper than | tablished postoffices and increased our |County; a small rim of high prairie and |good quality. with stockmen and are well known and it will be 
weeks, or, more correctly, their irregular- | beet. Here at our county seat beefsteak |supply of money per capita—all this with- |$00d grazing land on the west and north/| Apples, summer, autumn, or winter | reliable. , Seneratie 
ity, are responsible for the falling off in |is 16 cents per pound, and the butchers | ot the aid of a stock law. borders, but with the exception of these |should never be shaken from the trees, 7 . on Of cou 
supplies. There was a fairly good force | only offering 2 and 3 cents per pound for} Mr. Stewart says his rangé up there |@nd a few large pastures on one or two |as not one in ten thus gathered will fail WIRE FENCES THAT ENDURE. Which ne 
of buyers on the market, the eastern beet cattle and then claim they can not |amounts .to nothing. Our range here interior creeks, the balance of the coun- |to receive some injury. The fruit shou!d A first-class wire fence needs strength 
trade being the best represented. The re- |make a living at butchering. araounts to this: It supports all our live |tY is one of the poorest and most mis- |be picked by hand into baskets suspended money wiry 
sult was that the choice classes of big | I hope I will meet C. D. Lyon shou!d |stecl from March until December. Under |¢rable tracts of sandstone, rock and |by hooks to the ladder or to a branch The high carbon, hard coiled spring 
horses and drivers sold comparatively the lhe be one of the speakers at our Farm- | stock law speculators will fence up chirt, impregnated with iron, that could |near where the ladder is placed, be taken steel wire from which the Frost fence is 
best and were quoted a little stronger |ers’ Institute at Jackson, Mo., although |their land which is now wild, and compel |be found in any country, and thousands |to the ground and carefully placed in piles |C°MStructed has twice the tensile or 
than last week, but the medium and or- {I am not sure we will have any this year, |Poor men to pay for pasturage, whereas |Of acres at a stretch would not graze a |or in barrels and boxes to be carried to |re@king strength of soft wire of even 
dinary grades showed no improvement |I do not see anything in the papers |Under present conditions the grass is as |COW to fifty acres. It was truly pitiable |some cool place for packing. It requires gauge. The soft wire stretches from four 
whatever. As the bulk of the supply ran | about it. NED. free as the air and sunshine. I am speak- |tO see the efforts being made by lone |some skill to do so simple a thing as to to six times as much as hard before “ 
to the middle classes, there was very lit- | Cape Girardeau County, Mo. ing in the interest of the poor man, not | Settlers in this arid, rocky region to sub- |pick apples properly. If the stem is pulled j breaking. genes 
tle change shown in the general market. ee: | of the capitalist, because he is always |4ue a little patch of soil and produce cot- |out the beauty of the fruit is injured, as & Swabie. wine Sense neat SMS Ire- “mating 
MULES—Small receipts in conjunction MORE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. abie to look out for himself and needs |ton and sorghum, the one to sell to get |well as its keeping qualities. If the ap- |¥!*!0" for expansion and contraction. This Doubth 
with a small demand kept the market : : ‘ no sympathy. Henry George says: ‘‘What the means of existence, the other to keep | ples are pulled off the spur with its fruit, is provided for in the Frost Coiled Spring Sustenan 
within limited bounds and made the Editor RURAL WORLD: In your is-|the masses need most is free access to |their stock alive. [ was informed they |buds are often broken and the crop for Wire, being the original and genuine Secret of 
week's opening stand out prominently as }sue of Oct. 15 I see an article by Henry |the use of land.” We have it and we |had not had a gooa crop in two years and |the next year is destroyed. In picking, Product. The verticals must be large in Solved by 
one of the quietest of the season. There |A. Bown of Towa, in reply to an article |know a good thing when we see it. even |Were practically at starvation point. |the thumb or forefinger is placed against size and contain great strength to support ectric « 
“iia two thi cable and & number of |°" Public Highways written by me /i¢ we are mossbacks. Many of them looked as if they lacked |the stem and the apple turned completely the ‘running wires, and the two wires Niagar, 
small consignments on the market, but orig part goa he end poe vd = The writer speaks of land in other |the requisite nourishment to keep them jover. With the pressure of the finger —s sonar united at crossings with- thunder 
the exterior demand opened slowly and |... 04, 2 seie 0 bs flan © by |counties rising in value from $2 to $30jin health could see without inquiry |the stem separates from the tree at the a. ~_— m4 ae age i air a sion is like putting an old piece upon 4 *d lightr 
the dealers did not seem to take any in- | 40. 2+ hic po st 7 th” poe - per acre, and says “nothing but the stock that it was literally impossible for them |proper place and neither tree nor fruit bi ea ed “Sage + oo ee new garment. So the White House new pn 
terest in the fresh receipts. There was serelions c 7" va ons a ow Tigy Soa law did it." The above statement is not |to get a drink of pure water from a well |is injured. = rg F roof is one a the’ best procurable. The 
little early trading. Sellers said that noth- prc an wees bx i Pow, era bm demonstrated or proven by him in any |—there are no springs—as the soil is uni- | For picking tender fleshed varieties, like Bg boo = nr apg Cleve- reoling ie 62 Abe Raek an 
iner ht tin teste digimon: kinda ahednad An oer Ae = P ee pA veg : way. It sounds like a very sweeping re- | formly impregnated with sulphates of|the Palmer, Greening, Fameuse, etc., } gh sal pak ~~ — or cata- ties, ‘euneibaiinnaies or ogee 
be in any particular demand, the fact be- | aia not jenked tie wleidlectar au ob mark and IT venture to suggest that there jiron and lime and a superabundance of |the basket should be lined with burlap or Prenat rl who is interested in a repactix, of Be & ager Wan- 
ing that dealers were holding off to see abl want cg ae a {7 a pe Lee must have been other factors at work to |Soda, magnesia and potash salts, their |some other cloth to prevent bruising. For 38 ufact A 7 1 for the White House 
what outside trade would develop. lines teen ye , paralin cating | cause the advance in land values above | only dependence for drinkable water |Picking specimens beyond the reach of| Extensive additions, alterations and re- | contract by the American Tin Plate Com- ‘ 
(Additional Markets on Page 4) Mr, Brown says: “Such vast Ginuiens a Peete: Sa ems bethin’ aie -\cagelaieny cisterns, or dirt ponds made |the ladder the hand pickers are very |pairs are being made to the White House, pany at its Martins-Ferry plant. It is of ‘ ~ 
our resources have attracted the atten- | | ite talk Wat r aim ve c ~ vw 10 ogee? ree The upland patches of |serviceable. For getting into the top of | Washington, D. C., to fit it for the res'-|the “U. 8. Eagle’ N. M. Brand. Officials Pl ng | 
4 Has been used for over sixty year tion of European nations,” etc. That is [hem Boor Besely Percaggat 3 wou ave “ ated land appeared to have grown |large trees long ladders are indispensa- dence of the President and his family in in the office of the superintendent of pub- turbince 
millions of mothers for thel® ji... hut. my dear sir if thoms ey now have, because |from an eighth to one-quarter bale of ;ble and several lengths should be in/a manner commensurate with the impor- | lic buildings and grounds regard the roof- Whee} j,, 
hil teeth- e . se many | with the range there is no feed to spare. jcotton. On the ric " . 1 in 
WINSLOW'S Dae po yee ee Se millions which have been thus spent. had | wh : P | e rich bottom soils it would |readiness, all made of straight grained |tance and dignity of his high office. The ing as a splendid piece of workmanship. tor 
O ine. pom post eet one ed amie teetentiee Tle ~° ie e pang ave ~ stock out on the jrarely reach a half bale, and their corn |light lumber and well seasoned. All lad-|work is now neating completion, and | It is not only a substantial roof, but it is enough » 
SOOTHIN Softems the gums, allays (cine of the west and laying Se oe ont o 4; = ut scrub cattle of the and wheat crop wag a practical failure |ders should be thoroughly painted and those who knew the White House of o'd an artistic ornament that makes possible ties eae 
= pains cures wind colic, |i. nighways with vitrified brick Pp jworst king e cattle in these parts |this year and last. Z consider the driy-|kept housed when not in use; otherwis: |will hardly recognize it in its new and jan aminenhneiel Supt Ps ay 
the best remedy for diar- . g 3 _ h -* ed brick. or ma- jcannot be so classified. We have good, jer’s project of cutting the county up into | they decay very rapidly, and a weak /improved condition. Not the least impor- |has been ‘much j r by the com- me ag 
roca, Sold t ty Dr eee tre, Win ws Boothe ae “the He ab Page agp jav erage stock, with a tendency to im- 75,000 acre pastures and cultivating the |ladder is a dangerous thing to work with. |tant of the improvements is in a new |ments thussheaatinnlan nate 
neg See See take no other kind Twenty-five bexckon Wane en ee i of = ts ge ae tury se know that our jrich bottom lands for forage crops, sorg- |Extension ladders are found very con-|roof. No home, however imposing. is a be: Hy: “ ae 
aan - : rade of hogs have improved wonderfully hum and Johnson grass, to be the -best venient. The common step ladder will good residence unless it has a good root 'spected the building. , lower “ 





